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OR a long series of years the 
Grafton County bar has held 
high rank in the state for the 
solid ability and brilliant at- 

tainments of its membership, which 
has included many lawyers who have 
not only become prominent in their 
profession, but also attained conspic- 
uous position in public and political 
life. A leading representative of 
the younger generation of Grafton 
county lawyers is Hon. Frank D. 
Currier of Canaan, than whom prob- 
ably no man of his years is better 
and more favorably known to the 
people. 

The town of Canaan is not espec- 
ially adapted to the most success- 
ful agriculture, while its manufac- 
turing advantages are also limited. 
Nevertheless it has contributed its 
full share to the intellectual wealth 
and progress of the times; and its 
sons and residents have exercised no 
small influence in public life and 
in the domain of jurisprudence. At 
least five men who have occupied 
conspicuous judicial positions have 
been reared in, or have been resi- 
dents of, this town. Hon. Jonathan 


1900. 
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Met alf. 


Kittredge, an eminent lawyer, who 
was for a time chief justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas, was for near- 
ly thirty years a resident of Canaan. 
Hon. Jonathan E. Sargent, long an 
associate justice and later chief jus- 
tice of the supreme court of the state, 
commenced practice and was for sev- 
eral years located in this town, re- 
ceiving here his first appointment, as 
solicitor of Gratton county. Two 
present members of the supreme 
court—Associate Justice William M. 
Chase, and Chief Justice Isaac N. 
Blodgett—are natives of this town, 
where, also, was reared Caleb Blodg- 
ett of the superior court of Massa- 
chusetts, an older brother of Isaac 
N., and all three of the last named, 
it may be added, have their summer 
homes in the quiet and beautiful vil- 
lage of Canaan ‘*‘ Street.’’ 

This town also gained celebrity 
(and unpleasant notoriety it may also 
be added) in educational circles as 
the location of Noyes academy, the 
first school of the kind established in 
the country which opened its doors 
to colored students upon equal terms 
vith white. The action of the trus- 
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tees in taking this course called out 
bitter denunciation and aroused vio- 
lent antagonism, which 
resulted in breaking up the school, 
some fifteen or twenty colored stu- 
dents being obliged to make their 


eventually 


departure from town at night to es- 
cape bodily harm. This was in 1835. 
The trustees, in announcing their 
purpose in regard to the 
through a circular address to the 
public, had united in saying: ‘‘ We 
propose to do nothing for the colored 
man, but to leave him at liberty to 

It is not 
out of his 


school, 


do something for himself. 


our wish to raise him 


place nor into it, but to remove the 


unnatural pressure which now para- 
lyzes his faculties and fixes him to 
the earth. We wish to afford him 
an impartial trial of his ability to 
ascend the steps of science, and to 
tread the narrow way which leadeth 
unto life. We wish to see him start 
as fairly as others, unconfined by 
fetters, unincumbered with burdens, 
and buoyant with hope, and if he 
shall then fail, we shall at the worst 
have this consolation—that we have 
done our utmost to confer upon him 
those excellent endowments which 
the wisdom of God and the solemn 
appeal of our fathers have taught us 
to regard as the appropriate distinc- 
tion of immortal and infinitely im- 
provable beings.”’ 

The second on the roll of trustees, 
signing this address, of whom there 
were ten in all including Nathaniel 
P. Rogers of Plymouth and George 
Kent of Concord, Nathaniel 
Currier of Canaan, grandfather of 
the subject of this sketch, a promi- 
nent and influential citizen of the 
town, who was the son of Daniel 
Currier, an early settler of the town 


was 


of Plymouth, where he born 
October 6, 1791. He located in 
Canaan in early life, where he was 
engaged in the manufacture of woolen 
cloth for many years, and also be- 
Sub- 
sequently he engaged in mercantile 


was 


came an extensive landowner. 


business, building a large store and 
His 
Currier, the second 
of ten children, was engaged as a 
clerk in the store, after receiving a 
substantial education, and 
quently engaged in trade for himself 
with much conducting a 
large general store on the present 
site of the Cardigan House. He was 
a highly respected and influential 
citizen, and, although dying at the 
comparatively early age of forty- 
eight, had served in the legislature 
and as treasurer of Grafton county, 
besides occupying other respousible 
positions. His wife, who survived 
him, with five children, was a daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. Caleb Plastridge of 
Lebanon. She died in 188g, at the 
age of sixty-three. 

Frank D. Currier, eldest son and 
second child of Horace S. and Emma 
(Plastridge) Currier, was born in 
Canaan, October 30, 1853. He re- 
ceived his education in the common 
schools of his native town, the Con- 
cord High school, and Kimball Union 
academy at Meriden, finishing with 
a special course in Dr. Hixon's priv- 
ate school in Lowell, Mass. Choos- 
ing the legal profession as the most 
congenial field of effort, 
menced study for the same in the 
office of Pike & Blodgett at Franklin 
and finished with the late George W. 
Murray in Canaan, and was admitted 
to the bar at Plymouth in 1874, at the 
age of twenty-one years. He spent 


conducting an extensive trade. 


son, Horace S. 


subse- 


success, 


he com- 
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the greater portion of the year 1875 
in traveling in the West and on the 
Pacific coast, quite extensively in 
California, but finding location 
that suited him better, he returned 


home, and in 1876 opened an office 


no 


and co:umenced practice in his native 
town, where he soon acquired a 
profitable business. 

Living in a ‘‘close town,’’ where 
partisan controversy was generally 
sharp, and having a natural ‘* bent "’ 
for politics he soon became a leader 
of the Republican party in the town, 
and 
of the legislature, taking an active 
part in the work of the following ses- 
sion, in which he served as a member 
of the house committee on revision of 
the laws and as chairman of the com- 
mittee on mileage. His interest and 
activity in political work soon ex- 
tended beyond town limits, and his 
skill and tact in the management of 
partisan affairs came to be so fully 
recognized that in the campaign of 
1882 he was made secretary of the 
Republican State committee, a posi- 
tion which he filled with signal abil- 
ity for four successive campaigns. 

Meanwhile he was elected clerk of 
the New Hampshire senate for the 
legislature of 1883 and again in 1885; 
in the campaign of 1886 he was 
chosen senator in his district and, 
upon the assembling of the legisla- 
ture in June following, although a 
new member, his special fitness for 
the presidency of the senate was 
promptly recognized—his experience 
as clerk having given him unusual 
advantage—and his incumbency as 
the presiding officer was character- 
ized by a readiness of action and fair- 
ness of conduct which had never been 
surpassed. 


in 1878 was chosen a member 
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He was also a delegate to the Re- 
publican National convention in Chi- 
cago in 1884, and had his party been 
successful in the country in that cam- 
paign would undoubtedly have been 
given an important federal appoint- 
ment. It triumphed in the next, 
and in 1890 he was ap- 
pointed by President Harrison naval 
officer of customs at the port of Bos- 
ton, one of the most honorable and 
lucrative offices under the general 
government that ordinarily comes to 
a New Hampshire man, and which 
has been held, indeed, for a long 
series of years by citizens of the 
Granite state. His administration of 
this office was so thorough and effi- 
cient that at the close of his term, in 
1894, he received the written com- 
mendation and congratulation of the 
board of special agents appointed by 
the Cleveland administration, then 
in power, to examine and report upon 
the condition of the customs business 
at that port, for the highly creditable 
and satisfactory condition in which 
the business of the office was found. 

Retiring from the naval office in 
July, 1890, Mr. Currier immediately 
resumed the practice of his profession 
in Canaan, in which he has since 
been successfully engaged, but has 
not neglected to give his party the 
benefit of his service upon the stump, 
where he is a pleasing and effective 
speaker, and his counsel and assist- 
ance in other directions. 

In November, 1898, he was again 
chosen by his townsmen as a repre- 
sentative in the legislature, and, in 
accordance with the universal wish 
and expectation of his party through- 
out the state, manifested through the 
press and otherwise, even before the 
election, when it became understood 


however, 
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that he was to be a member, he was 
made speaker upon the organization 
of the house, and, suffice it to say, he 
brought t» the discharge of the deli- 
cate and responsible duties of that 
position a readiness, tact, and judg- 
ment seldom equaled and never sur- 
passed, the shortest and 
most harmonious legislative session 
ever holden in the state since the 
adoption of the biennial system. 
Mr. Currier was united in mar- 
riage, May 31, 1890, with Mrs. Ade- 
laide (Rollins) Sargent, establishing 
his home in a handsome and finely 
appointed residence, erected that 
year, at the corner of Depot and 
School streets in Canaan Village, 
and which they still occupy. Al- 
though a busy man, professionally 
and otherwise, Mr. Currier has a 
taste for reading, and has a large 
and well selected 
brary. 


insuring 


miscellaneous li- 
He also enjoys, with Mrs. 


Currier, in full measure the pleasures 


Frank D. Currier 


has 
always been the seat of a generous 
hospitality. 


of social li‘e, and their home 
He is prominent in the 
Masonic order, being a member of 
Social Lodge, St. Andrews Chapter, 
and Sullivan Commandery. He is al- 
so a member of Mt. Cardigan Lodge, 
Knights of Pythias of Canaan, and 
of Indian Rive: Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, taking a strong interest 
in each organization. 

Mr. Currier is now in the early 
prime of life, with years of growth 
and increasing capacity for valuable 
public service in prospective. In the 
natural order of things he is likely to 
be called to other and higher posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility at 
the hands of his fellow-citizens. 
Should such be the case no more can 
consistently be asked at his hands 
than the same devotion and fidelity, 
in relative measure, that has charac- 
terized his service in positions here- 
tofore occupied. 





HEAVENWARD. 
By Cyrus A. Stone. 


Heaven lies alongside of our daily lives, 
By every pathway are its treasures found, 
He, who most truly lives and nobly strives, 
May reach its portal ‘‘ at a single bound.”’ 


No distant realm beyond the starry skies 
Awaits our homeward flight on weary wing, 

Nearer by far, the unseen country lies, 
Fanned by the zephyrs of eternal spring. 


Its shining walls bend low along the shores 
Of earth’s dark continents and surging seas, 
Its voices echo when the tempest roars, 
And sweetly blend with summer's passing breeze. 


Around its buttressed towers no billows beat, 
No wrecks lie stranded on its glittering sand, 

No storm's black wing sweeps through the golden street, 
No darkness falls in that bright morning land. 


Not far from our dim shore, swings wide the gate 


To its still waters and its pastures green, 


Not very far, the many mansions wait, 
Only a narrow river rolls between. 


Drop then ye curtains of the starless night! 
Let winds and waves contend with sullen roar, 
My homeward way glows with a purer light 
Than ever yet hath shone on sea or shore. 


Saviour supreme! O help me still to stand 
Firm in my faith, my hope, my love to Thee, 
To walk with Thy sweet promise, hand in hand, 
‘* Until the day breaks and the shadows flee.’’ 








THE 


UNITARIAN MOVEMENT 


IN LITTLETON. 


By Fane Hobart Tuttle. 


HE records of the pioneer 
movement of 
in Littleton few and 
scattered. There is hardly 

a voice left to relate to us how and 
by what means the first liberal soci- 
ety of the town was formed; only 
now and then do we meet one who 
remembers the days of auld lang 
syne and can shed some light upon 
a background 
shadowy. 

We do know this—that far back 
in the twenties when Littleton was a 
mere country village, in the days 
when she could boast of only twelve 
houses, in the days of the one general 
store and the tavern, of the carding 
mill and the potash factory, before 
the echo of the steam whistle had 
sounded its note of civilization among 


Unitarianism 
are 


that is vague and 


the northern hills, there swept into 
the community a wave of liberalism, 
an infinitesimal part of that great 
and powerful tide which was rising 


slowly but surely throughout the 
New England states. We also know 
that just previous to this came that 
zealous young Unitarian, Henry A. 
Bellows, who established a law office 
here and entered upon the practice 
of his profession, and that one year 
after his arrival, probably through 
his influence and interest, there came 
the Rev. Cazneau Palfrey, a Harvard 
graduate and an earnest advocate of 
the liberal cause. 

Existing records tell the story of 
an organization some time between 
1829 and 1833 of a society which 
called itself the First Unitarian Soci- 
ety of Littleton. 
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The leading laymen were Truman 
Little, 
Otis Batchel- 
Bellows. 


and Moses P. 
Henry C. Redington, 
der, and Henry A. 


Stevens, George 


On the site of the present Congre- 
gational church the Congregational- 
ists of that and their Unita- 
rian brethren erected a church with 


time 


the agreement made and understood 
among them that the Unitarians were 
to have the building one Sunday 
and the Congregationalists the next. 
From one spot and one place Ortho- 
dox and Liberal forth their 
hymns of worship—the one of praise 
to the ‘‘ Father, and Holy 
Ghost,’’ the other to ‘‘One God the 
Father,’’ of whom are all things. 
Looking back over the fifty years, 
it is hard to see just why the cause 
was abandoned. That they grew 
discouraged in striving to sow seed 
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soil of Northern New 
Hampshire is certain. 

The were from among 
the wealthiest families of the town; 
but evidently money was powerless 
to make glad the waste places of 
the northern hills, and liberal seed 
failed of harvest. 

Many a 
many a 


in the rocky 


members 


easier ; 
has been lighter; 
many a load has been carried and en- 
dured longer until blessing crowned 
the waiting. 


yoke has been 


burden 


And yet from out the garnered 
treasury of the years has come a 
present-day heritage of strength and 
light and 


‘“* All of good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad.”’ 


The town Manv 


Universalists had come to make their 


was growing. 


ha 


Cnildren's Day 
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homes in the little mountain hamlet. 
But instead of going into the house 
of the Lord and taking sweet coun- 
sel with their Unitarian friends, they 
held aloof through some slight differ- 
ence in the respective beliefs, and al- 
lowed the Unitarians to fight the 
good fight alone. 

After Mr. Palfrey’s services were 
brought to a close, the society cal'ed 


The late Dr. Charlies M. Tuttle 


as pastor the Rev. William Pitkin 
Huntington, a brother of the well- 
known bishop of New York city. 
With the termination of Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s pastorate the church had for 
the next two years as its minister the 
Rev. William Dexter Wilson, who 
was destined itt the coming years to 
become one of the greatest authors 
and scholars of America. Mr. Wil- 
son was the last minister the society 
had. With his departure the members 
lost interest; zeal waned; no one was 
called to fill the vacancy, and the 
little band which had braved the 
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world for ten years went out of ex- 
istence. 

For a quarter of a century Uni- 
tarianism had 
churches of 


no place amid the 
Littleton; but the old 
spirit of liberalism had not gone to 
sleep There remained a 
germ that could not be destroyed. 
A new set of liberals arose. Under 
the leadership of C. W. Rand, Luther 
D. Sanborn, H. H. Metcalf, and 
Mrs. Frank G. Weller, a society was 
formed taking the name of the Lib- 
eral Christian Society of Littleton, 
and with William J. Bellows as chair- 
man of the board of trustees. The 
services were held in Farr hall where 
the pulpit 


forever. 


supplies were generally 
Universalists, sometimes Unitarians, 
and once in a while Free Thinkers. 

For lack of funds that which had 
been one of the brightest hopes of 
a few liberal-souled men and women 
had to be given up, and went the 
way of its predecessor. 

‘‘Unitarianism can never gain a 
foothold here,’’ was the universal 
prophecy, but despite old failure, 
warning, and the force of the proph- 
et’s word, it came to pass in due 
season that a third attempt should 
be made at establishing a Unitarian 
church in Littleton. 

A certain physician, Dr. Charles 
M. Tuttle, who was not a church- 
goer, who never went inside churches, 
but who had the liberal convictions 
of the day, met the Rev. James B. 
Morrison, whose pastorate was in a 
community twenty miles away, and 
spoke to him of having liberal preach- 
ing in Littleton. 
met, the 


Whenever the two 


physician would = say: 


‘* Well, son, when are you coming 
down to preach 


the gospel to us 


heathen in Littleton?” For a year 
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At the end of that 
time the good seed took root and 


this went on. 


the minister came. 

That was but the beginning. For 
the fortnightly 
every Sunday afternoon, after hold- 


ing his own service in the morning in 


next seven years 


Lancaster, through summer and win- 
ter, save in rare instances when Har- 
vard or Meadville students supplied 
the pulpit, through rain or sunshine, 
storm or calm, he drove the long 
distance in love of the faith and in 
loyalty to the truth, coming down to 
‘* preach the gospel to the heathen.”’ 

In Union hall and later in Opera 
hall the services were held, the min- 
ister giving his services, the physi- 
cian securing the hall and the choir. 
Not long ago one of the few who 
worshiped there was known to say, 
‘*Many a time I went to the hall 
where, the 


and myself, there 


besides minister, choir, 


were only five 
others for a congregation, but we 
held our services just the same.’’ 
After two years of struggle and 
discouragement there came a new 
devotee. Gen. George T. Cruft drove 
over from Maplewood, some six miles 
distant, one summer Sunday, saw thie 
situation, opened his heart and his 
pocketbook to the cause and has 
kept them open ever since; not only 
that, but despite the countless de- 
mands of political, and 
social duties, driving the long dis- 
tance when at Maplewood that he 
may be present in his pew on Sun- 
day morning. 


business, 


Never has he once 
faltered in the load which he shoul- 


dered at the beginning of the jour- 


ney. Others might discour- 


He, never! 
fainthearted. 


staunch and 


grow 
aged. Others might grow 
It only made him more 


loyal. When others 
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paused dismayed, it was his part to 
speak the word of good cheer and 
inspiration. 

It was not until after three years of 
the earnest loyalty of five determined 
men that the followers met and or- 
ganized a religious society, and soon 
alter decided to erect a place of wor- 
ship. The names are found on the 
books to-day. 


church There are 


thirteen original members, but amid 
them five stand out with 
peculiar luminousness and there is a 


all these 


world of determination in the signa- 
tures as they appear upon the old 
church page,—James B. Morrison, 
George T. Cruft, Porter B. Watson, 
Hosea B. Patterson, and Charles M. 
Tuttle. 
ing. The Second Church of Boston, 
whose pastor was the Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, in whose honor the hall 
below the 


The minister had been work- 


auditorium is named, 
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Out of his own 

The 
Num- 


branches 


gave him $1,509. 
salary he donatedl some $900 
loan fund advanced $1,500. 
Woman’s Alliance 
New England 
uted amounts to the cause, 


erous 
throughout contrib- 
and in 
1886 a lot of land, through the in- 


Joseph S. Frye 


strumentality of Joseph S. Frye, who 
although not a member was one of 
the strongest workers in the Uni- 
tarian movement from the time of in- 
stigation to the date of his removal 
to the West, and Rev. James B. Mor- 
rison, was secured and the founda- 
tions were laid of the First Unitarian 
church of Littleton. 

Now there came into prominence 


in the life of the church seven young 
women. 


Following the example of 
the Rev. James B. Morrison, they, 
too, became infested with the spirit of 
money-getting. The first entertain- 
ment ever given by the society was 
arranged by seven, and the 
money which they cleared from the 


the 
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affair was deposited in the Littleton 
Sivings bank. It is related of them 
that at the completion of the church 
when workmen, under the direction 
of Mr. Morrison, were putting down 
a second hand carpet donated by the 
Hollis street church of Boston, sev- 
eral of these young women happened 
in and not liking the appearance, 
ordered the carpet taken up, went to 
the bank and drew out one hundred 
dollars, the sum to which the fund 
had grown, and with the money pur- 
chased a new carpet that very day, 
which has until recently been a part 
of the auditorium. 

Of those older women who played 
an important part in the history of 
this church much could be said. As 
the Ladies’ Guild, and later as the 
Women’s Alliance, they won for 
themselves the warmest gratitude of 
church and people. Nobly they 
bravely they have la- 
bored, and “all their works do praise 
them.’’ 

On the banks of the flowing Am- 
monoosuc, 


have given; 


with a background of 
gently sloping hills, with all that 
environment could do to render it a 
beautiful and attractive place where- 
in for mankind to worship, the build- 
ing stood completed. 

Three months before its dedica- 
tion, in the month of May, Dr. 
Charles M. Tuttle, who had loved 
the cause as one of the dearest loves 
of his heart, went forth into the 
silent land, the first member of the 
church to join that ‘‘ choir invisible 
whose music makes the gladness of 
the world.”’ 

August 3, 1887, on a beautiful day 
in midsummer occurred the dedica- 
tion. Rev. Edward A. Horton de- 
livered the sermon on ‘‘ Take care 
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” 


of the church The keys of the 
building were presented by the Rev. 
James B. Morrison to General George 
T. Cruft, and the formal act of dedi- 
cation was given by the congregation 
led by the Rev. Samuel C. Beane. 
Standing they together repeated im- 
pressively: ‘‘ To Thee, O God, our 
Father, we humbly dedicate this 
house, the work of our hands, that in 
it we may worship Thee; that in it 
we the 
God and Jesus Christ 
whom Thou hast sent; that here in 
the gladness and the strength of the 
life that is to come, we may abound 
in love to one another and to all men 
in righteousness of life and in faith 
and trust toward the 
spirits. 


may learn to know Thee, 


only true 


Father of our 
O Lord, establish Thou the 
work of our hands; yea, the work of 
our hands establish Thou it. 

August 3, 


Amen.” 
1887, the edifice was a 
mere structure, an example of archi- 
tecture created by the hand of man. 
August 4, 1887, it became a living 
church, dedicated to grand and lofty 
principles of life and character, a 
moral force in the community with 
all the responsibilities which that 
might bring to it in the passing 
years. 

In “ Ships that Pass in the Night,” 
the heroine, Bernadine, is recorded 
as saying: ‘‘I had a friend once. 
She had only to come into my room 
and all was well with me, but she 
went away, she and hers, and that 
was the end of that chapter.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ responds Robert Allitsen, 
‘*T, too, know something about the 
ending of such a chapter.’’ 


Ever since this church was com- 


pleted, people have been going away. 
No sooner 


than 
some of its strongest members re- 


was it dedicated 
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Almost all the 
went away. One, 
however, remained, and in the win- 
ter of ’S7, alone and unaided, she 
arranged a series of entertainments, 
and gave them in Horton hall, clear- 
ing only a small sum but going on 
undaunted, and saying to those who 
laughed: ‘‘I don't care if I 
only twenty-five cents. 


moved from town. 


young women 


make 
I shall have 
and winning 
such a name for herself in the town 
that her brother-in-law ad- 
dressed a note to “ Miss Horton Hall, 
Getter Up of Entertainments,’’ she, 
the one for whom it was destined, 
received it all right. 
had to go away. 


” 


them just the same, 


when 


But, she, too, 
Her father removed 


The late Rev. James B. Morrison 


to Spokane Falls, he and his, and 
that was the end of that chapter. 
It was not until the June after the 
that the church had its 
first-established pastor, the Rev. L. D. 
Cochrane, who came from the Mead- 
ville Divinity school, filled with cour- 


dedication 
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age and zeal for the new faith, and 
pastor and people started out on the 
new life together, bound by the mys- 
tic tie of brotherhood, and resolving 
in the sanctuary of their 
hearts to render the church more 
than a mere ‘‘house made with 
hands.’’ 


inmost 


‘* Large as Thy love forever more, 
And warm and bright 
And good to all.”’ 

Rev. George W. Stone, formerly 
treasurer of the American Unitarian 
association, has said that there are 
seven kinds of Unitarians. Whether 
all these varied kinds and conditions 
have been at one time or another 
represented in this First Unitarian 
church of Littleton is an unsolved 
question in its history. 


First there are the Accidental 


Unitarians, who just happen to be 


Unitarians because their fathers be- 
longed to that church. ‘‘ When such 
a Unitarian,’’ says Mr. Stone, ‘‘ mar- 
ries an Episcopalian, he becomes an 
Episcopalian too.”’ 

Next there are the Fastidious Uni- 
tarians who want the other people to 
do the acts of kindly charity, thus 
allowing the Unitarians to attend to 
scholarly sermons and literary dis- 
courses, dwelling forever in an ice- 
bergy and intellectual isolation. 
Third among Mr. Stone’s definitions 
come the Orthodox Unitarians, who 
desire to hear each Sunday a radical 
sermon which will tear into a million 
shreds the dogmas of the old faith. 

Following on the list are the Meta- 
physical Unitarians, who are always 
talking their religion on the street 
corners and in the market place, and 
are desirous of holding controversies 
with any one who will argue. 

Then there are the Unconscious 
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Unitarians. 
these,’’ 


‘“There are many of 
says Mr. Stone, ‘‘so many 
that if they should join the Unitarian 
ranks, the denomination would be 
the strongest in the country.’’ 

The Ceremonial Unitarians come 
next. They are a large class and 
they appear only at weddings and 
funerals. 

One might also add to Mr. Stone's 
the Bigoted Unitarian who 
thinks that his is the only faith on 
earth containing truth, who is always 
telling how he is abused by the 
Orthodox, and who somehow gets 
confused in his belief, and instead 
of reading the old principles ‘‘ Love 
to God and Love to Man,’’ reads 
‘* Love to God and love to Uni- 
tarians.”’ 

Last of all there is the true Uni- 
tarian, the man who, by the ‘‘ medi- 
tations of his heart, the deeds of his 
hands,”’ lives the religion of a noble 
manhood; the woman who believes 
with all her strength that there is no 


seven 


them 


Rev. Leroy Fletcher Snapp. 
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religion in all the world so beautiful 
as the religion of a beautiful char- 
acter. 

No doubt every kind has been rep- 
resented in the ranks of the church, 
at one time or another, but despite 
the fact, the society has grown and 
waxed strong. 

At the conclusion of the pastorate 
of the Rev. L. D. 
the 


Cochrane, who 
society through three 
years of faithful and consecrated en- 
deavor, and who is now located at 
East Lexington, Mass., the Rev. Ure 
Mitchell was called as minister. Mr. 
Mitchell remained two years, at the 


served 


Rev. W. C. Litchfield 


end of which period the Rev. Leroy 
Fletcher Snapp, a young Virginia 
theologue formerly of the Methodist 
faith, became pastor. The 
retained him as minister for two 


years when he left to enter the Har- 


church 


vard Theological school, subsequently 
receiving a call to Malden, Mass., 
where he is 


now settled in active 
work. 

The Rev. W. C. Litchfield suc- 
ceeded him, and pastor and congre- 
gation enjoyed the most harmonious 
relations during a two years’ pastor- 
ate. In December, 1898, these con- 


nections so pleasantly sustained were 
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Rev. Charles Graves 


severed of necessity, owing to the 
ill-health of Mr. Litchfield, who re- 
moved to his home in Middleboroug', 
Mass., at that time. For the past 
two years he has occupied a seat in 
the Massachusetts legislature as rep- 
resentative from the city of his resi- 
dence. 

In the month of April, 1899, after 
four months of candidating, a state 
which is the most forlorn of ‘‘ abomi- 
nations of desolation’ for any church 

aud methinks for the candidates, 
too—the society called to its service 
the Rev. Charles Graves of the Mead- 
ville Divinity school. 

The year of his ministry has been 
a successful one, a year of manful 
endeavor in the cause dear to his 
heart, and through his unceasing ef- 
forts, put forth in earnest activity for 
every department of church life, the 
society is enjoying a new lease of 
ardor and interest. 

In the pulpit of the church given 
in memory of the late Dr. Charles M. 
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Window in Uuitarian Church 


Tuttle by the Ladies’ Aid society of 
the Unitarian church of Concord, 
have stood many of the renowned 
leaders of the Unitarian body, some 
of them indeed world-known,—Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, Dr. Robert 
Collyer, Mrs. Laura Armiston Chant, 
Dr. Charles G. Ames, Dr. Grindall 
Reynolds, Rev. George W. Stone, 
Dr. Edward A. Horton, Rev. Samuel 
B. Cruft, and many others. 

The church has been singularly 
blessed during the yeats of its ex- 
istence by gifts of good fortune. 

Of these the most memorable is 
perhaps the beautiful figured window 
unveiled on Easter Sunday, April 15, 
when, after three weeks with design- 
ers and decorators, the auditorium 
was re-opened for the Easter service 
practically in a remodeled condition. 
The window aud one half 
feet high, and is a copy of the ‘‘ Ser- 
mon on the Mount,’’ the painting by 
the famous German artist, Heinrich 


is nine 
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Hofmann. Mrs. Eunice Cruft and 
her son, General George T. Cruft, are 
the donors. 

General Cruft also at this time of 
renovation caused the original set of 
side windows to be removed, and in- 
stituted new ones of beautiful and 
harmonious design, fashioned of opal 
and English Antique glass corres- 
ponding to that used in the construc- 
tion of the figured window. 

A handsome new carpet, the gift 
of General Cruft’s aunt, Miss Harriet 
O. Cruft of Boston, also came to the 
church at the Easter tide. 

It was Mrs. Cruft, who, with her 
late husband, the Rev. Samuel B. 
Cruft, gave to the church in the 
year 1893 the magnificent pipe organ 
which is one of the fairest and most 
inspiring features of the church en- 
vironment. 

A legac: from Mr. Cruft has also 
added within the year to the society's 
wealth of possessions a parsonage, 
that most needed requisite to the suc- 
cess of any society whose mission is 
broad in adapting the intellectual 
and social ideal side by side with the 
religious and spiritual. 

Reverent and tender is the tribute 
which the children of this church, all 
who come after those who now con- 
stitute its members, shall pay to the 
memory of Rev. Samuel Breck Cruft. 
It does not need the pealing organ 
or memorial window to remind one 
of this strong and beautiful soul 
whose name goes down to children’s 
children honored and revered. 

As one looks back into the past 
there are names that shine out of the 


chambers of memory with exceeding 


great glory. The hearts that beat 
for the cause, the hands that labored 
so faithfully are still, but the church 
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they established stands to-day as a 
memorial to its founders and its bene- 
factors, the living and the dead; it 
stands as a monument to that quality 
which is one of the grandest and 
divinest in human nature—loyalty to 
truth. 

With deepest, tenderest gratitude 
should be crowned the name of Rev. 
James B. Morrison. 

A most appreciative and grateful 
song should be sung to the memory 


The late Frank Thayer 


of Frank Thayer, the faithful organ- 
ist, who year in and year out was at 
his post, who in the largeness of his 
love gave his services, and who when 
at last ill and physically unable to 
go, would say to the friends who 
urged his remaining at home, ‘‘As 
long as I can get to that little church, 
I shall go.”’ 

The church still cherishes a re- 
membrance of the kindly help of Mrs. 
A. P. Baker of Boston, who in the 


early days of its history came over 
xxvili—i4 
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to attend services from Maplewood, 
where she was passing the summer, 
and began at once to take an interest 
in the little church she then saw for 
the first time; this interest manifest- 
ing itself in numerous channels of 
activity and substantial and generous 
financial aid. 

I deem it a privilege to select one 
name and crown it with affectionate 
and appreciative regard. He loved 
this church in deed and truth. No 
man living now loves it more; no 
man coming after him can ever give 
to it more loyal service than he. 
As long as the church endures, the 
memory of Porter B. Watson will 
be enshrined among its tenderest her- 
itages. 


“* Peace to the reverend dead ! 
The light that on their heads 
The passing years have shed 
Shall ne’er grow dim.”’ 


Abiding praise would one give to 
all those leaders, true and loyal, who 
‘*toiled much, endured much, ful- 
filled much,’’ in the cause of Unitari- 
anism. 

Stony soil it was and seemingly 
barren, but it gave foith abundant 
fruit and blossomed into beauty, and 
to those hands that worked the mar- 
vel shall all the glory be! 

May the First Unitarian church of 
Littleton stand long by the side ot 
the gently flowing river; may the 
spirit of love grow tender and true 
within her walls; may she win for 
herself a gracious name amid the 
churches of the town; may the little 
children in the pews to-day, when 
they shall have become the men and 
women of the future, look back and 
call her blessed; and may all her 
ways throughout all the generations 
yet unborn be crowned with honor 
and with peace! 
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By Mary A. Rowell. 


A burden shared is a burden lightened, 
A pleasure shared is a pleasure brightened. 


MO live for one’s self and by 
one's self is existence only 
and not the helpful life de- 
signed by Him who im- 

planted in the human heart a yearn- 
ing for sympathy. 

Man is naturally a social being, 
and this is preéminently true of 
woman. We do occasionally read 


Mrs. Sarah Gerould Biodgett 
First President Woman's Club. 


of the pillared saints of old or the 
ascetic monks, but seldom do we 
know of a woman who voluntarily 
isolates herself from all friends and 
companions. Her nature is outreach- 


ing, either for support for herself or 
to ‘‘lend a hand’’ to others. Not 
to go back to those ancient times 
when we read in sacred writ of ‘‘ two 
women grinding at a mill,” we find 
in the history of our country that our 
ancestors believed in the adage that 
‘‘many hands make light work,’’ 
consequently the Puritan maidens 
made the weekly washing of the 
linen at the water’s side the occasion 
of a neighborly visit. As new homes 
were sought farther in the wilder- 
ness, our sympathies are involun- 
tarily extended to the wives and 
daughters, the real home makers. 
The men carrying grist to the dis- 
tant mill occasionally mingled with 
the world, but the women were left 
with the home cares, knowing that 
the nearest neighbor was miles away 
through the lonely woods. In these 
days we can hardly realize their 
longing for friendly intercourse. 

We are glad that soon these Pil- 
grim mothers combined their tasks 
with neighborly visits, instituting 
soapmaking and cleaning bees, and 
later, quiltings, huskings, and paring 
bees were added to the scanty social 
intercourse, allowed by the Puritans 
on the Sabbath in the hour between 
the two long sermons. 

Franklin, the enterprising city at 
the head of the Merrimack, has had 
no unique social experience. Situated 
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at the junction of the swiftly flowing 
Pemigewasset, fresh from the White 
Hills and the more constant Winni- 
piseogee, the outlet of our charming 
lake, it was once the scene of Indian 
life. Those red men of old spoke of 
the place as ‘‘the meeting of the 
waters,’’ and all traditions seem to 
indicate this as a peaceful hunting 
ground. The relics of those times, 
found here in such quantities, are 
generally for household or 
decorative Mortars, gouges, 
axes, pictured charms or amulets all 
indicate a life of friendly concord. 
Our imagination pictures 
quietly dwelling between 
our beautiful rivers, where the plen- 
tiful shad and salmon provided for 
their needs. How gladly would we 
draw back the curtain of the past 
and learn of the aspirations of the 
Indian maidens or the pride of the 
squaws as they compared the strength 
and agility of their pappooses while 
together they mended the nets or 
cooked the fish. To us of to-day 
this seems a limited outlook. 

The early years of the white settle- 
ments here seem to us full of hard- 
ships and privations. Still we learn 
that early in the history of this com- 
munity were schools established and 
the intellectual life was fostered by 
the literary efforts and forensic de- 
bates of the old lyceums. To these 
meetings as a special privilege the 
ladies were admitted and allowed to 
listen, and we boast of Franklin's 
advance sentiment, 


those 
use. 


those 
braves, 


since records 


show that nearly sixty years ago, on 
motion of Hon. A. F. Pike, then a 
law student here, afterwards United 
States senator, women were allowed 
to help in the editing of the lyceum 
paper. 
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Sewing circles, Chautauqua circles, 
and reading clubs have all had their 
place, but these were all confined to 
the limits of church or neighborhood. 

As Franklin became larger a 


Mrs. Ella M. Stone 


Second President Woman's Clué. 


broader acquaintance among her wo- 
men seemed desirable. Mrs. Sarah 
Gerould Blodgett, always active 
in any advance movement, had long 
felt this need of something to draw 
into common bonds, without church 
or class distinctions, the women of 
Franklin. At her invitation ten 
ladies gathered at the home of Mrs. 
A. W. Sulloway, who kindly offered 
her parlors for this meeting. 

The result was the formation of the 
Franklin Woman’s Club, October 7, 
1895, with sixteen charter members. 
The membership of the club has al- 
ways been unlimited, all being cor- 
dially received, with the result of 126 
members at the present time. 

Mrs. Blodgett was president for the 
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first three years, and to her untiring 
zeal and persistent efforts for the 
good of all, is due much of the suc- 
cess of the club. Mrs. Ella M. Stone 
succeeded her as president and con- 
tinued the lofty standard already at- 
tained. Both of these ladies have 


laid aside all personal feelings in 
their interest for the club, and they 
surely merit the gratitude of all for 
Miss Mary A. Proctor 


their efforts. 


Miss Elizabeth Ciement 
Vice-President Woman's Club. 
and Miss Elizabeth Clement as vice- 
presidents have ably seconded the 
efforts of both presidents, while the 
other officers, without exception, have 
proved very efficient. 

For four years the meetings of the 
club were divided among the commit- 
tees having for subjects, education, 
science, philanthropy, art and litera- 
ture, domestic economy, music, and 
current events. Each committee 
arranged for a lecture by an out of 
town speaker for one meeting and 
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home papers for the other meeting. 
During the past year a change has 
proved very satisfactory. Colonial 
New Hampshire has been accepted 
as the special line of work. Thus, 
variety has been secured by the lec- 
tures, while a general trend in the 
direction of home history has been 
given to the reading and study of the 
members. 

Very interesting papers have been 
given on ‘‘ New Hampshire as a 
Royal Province,’ ‘‘ Early English 
Settlements,’ ‘‘ Scotch Irish in New 
Hampshire,’’ ‘‘ New Hampshire's 
Revolutionary Heroes,’’ while more 
intimate home life in colonial times 
has been depicted by papers on ‘‘ Co- 
lonial Architecture,’’ ‘‘ Early Pot- 
tery,” “ Paupers and Slaves,” “ Child- 
life in the Olden Times,’’ ‘‘ Domes- 
tic Life of our Ancestors,” “ Legends 
of the Merrimack Valley,’’ ‘‘ Early 
Literature,’’ and the ‘‘ Gardens of 
our Grandmothers.” 
with 


, 


These papers, 
very instructive lectures 
given by Rev. E. R. Wilkins and 
Mr. Geo. H. Moses of Concord, Mrs. 
Alice P. Norton of Auburndale, Dr. 
Waterman of Claremont, Prof. E. J. 
Burnham of Manchester, and Miss 
Mabel S. Emery of Boston, have 
given a variety and consequent 
stimulus to every mind. ‘‘ Current 
events’’ of the day as given in 
papers or talks have had an occa- 
sional place on the programme, while 
the musical ability of-its members 
has given the club much pleasure at 
many of its meetings. In many 
ways it is felt that the club has done 
much in developing the latent talents 
of its members, who have quite will- 
ingly undertaken the tasks assigned 
them. 

The social committee connected 


six 
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with the club has had no small part 
in its success. Club teas have given 
opportunity for occasional social hours, 
while “ Gentlemen’s Night” each year 
has been an important social event, 
when the men were ‘‘so glad’’ their 
wives belonged. This is an innova- 
tion on the time when women were 
simply tolerated at social and literary 
functions. A pleasant feature of the 
club has been the interchange of 
courtesies with the Tilton and North- 
field club. Thus through the clubs 
the social bonds between these places 
have been strengthened. 

The Franklin club became a part 
of the State Federation, March 6, 
1896, and has received its share of 
honors. Mrs. Blodgett and Miss 
Proctor have ably represented us by 
papers at the annual meetings, while 
Mrs. Martha K. Staples has served 
the Federation for three years as a 
member of the committee on soci- 
ology. Mrs. Blodgett, who was the 
promoter of the State Conference of 
Charities and Corrections, has ad- 
dressed several clubs in the state, 
always leaving an influence in behalf 
of the unfortunates around us. Mrs. 
Ellen E. Webster has also awakened 
an interest in several clubs by her 
enthusiastic talks upon birds and her 
pleas for their protection. 

In honor of our first president, the 
club adopted her favorite color, lav- 
ender, as club color, and the last 
year-books appeared dressed in that 
shade. 


As a club, no special public or 


philanthropic enterprise has been 
undertaken, but it surely has fulfilled 
its object as expressed in its consti- 
tution ‘‘to broaden and strengthen 
the moral, social, and intellectual life 
of its members, and through them to 
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make itself a power for good in the 
community.’’ 

As in all places of its size, Frank- 
lin has its church and neighborhood 
cliques but these have all come to- 
gether in the club. The city is di- 
vided by rivers, but sectional differ- 
ences are forgotten in this work. 
The women on the opposite hills 
clasp hands in the general club inter- 
est. We have learned to know each 


Mrs: Ellen E. Webster 


President Audubon Society. 


other better as our interests have be- 
come mutual. 

While the Woman's Club, in a 
broad way, has touched a variety 
of subjects, special interest in our 
feathered neighbors caused an Audu- 
bon Society to be formed in May, 
1897. This society has been very 
fortunate in having for its president 
and enthusiastic leader, Mrs. Ellen 
E. Webster, while Mrs. Helen E. 
Sanborn has been a faithful and 
painstaking secretary. Careful study 
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and pleasant meetings have opened 
new fields of interest to the members. 
During the winter the society has 
held class drills on our native birds, 


which ought to enable its members 


Miss Grace E. Stevens 


President Assoctation Club, connected with Y.W.C.A. 


to identify our common feathered 
visitors. Records are kept of all the 
birds seen in this locality. During 
the summer, field meetings have been 
pleasant occasions. The economic 
feature of bird preservation has not 
been overlooked. Laws for their pro- 
tection have been carefully posted in 


and about town. Indirectly through 
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the influence of this society much or- 
nithological interest has been aroused 
in the public schools. 

A botanical department of this so- 
ciety, under the guidance of Miss 
Proctor, has carefully studied the 
ferns of this vicinity. The two lines 
of study prove very attractive, only it 
is found a difficult task to look both 
upward and downward at once. 

As the meetings of the Woman's 
Club are held in the afternoon, many 
who are occupied during the day are 
necessarily debarred from its privi- 
leges. The Young Woman’s Chris- 
tian Association, through its educa- 
tional committee, during the past 
year, has sustained an ‘‘Association 
Club.’’ While a branch of the 
Y. W.C. A., it has its own officers 
and constitution. Current Events 
have alternated with Practical Talks 
on various subjects. Some papers 
given at the Woman’s Club have 
been repeated here, and other friends 
have kindly furnished delightful 
evenings. 

Anything that broadens the out- 
look upon life and stimulates thought 
upon ennobling subjects cannot fail 
to have a beneficent influence upon 
the people of to-day, and thus upon 
the nation of to-morrow. While this 
continues to be the object of our va- 
rious clubs, we wish them abundant 
prosperity. 


A QUATRAIN. 


Ly Clara B. Heath. 


If the faults of a friend we wish to prove 
There is nothing lost by delay ; 

And to-morrow will do for a labor of love, 
But a wrong should be righted to-day. 
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DESTRUCTIVE TENT CATERPILLARS. 


By Clarence Moores Weed. 


URING the last few years the 
people of New England have 
had their attention repeatedly 
called to the depredations of 

our two species of Tent caterpil- 
lars. 


They have seen the culmina- 
tion of an outbreak of the common 
Tent caterpillar of the 


American 


The American Tent Caterpil'ar 


roadside and orchard, and the de- 
velopment of a very serious outbreak 
of the Forest Tent caterpillar. In 
bulletins issued by the New Hamp- 
shire College Agricultural Experi- 
ment station I have discussed the 
economic phases of these outbreaks, 
and I wish in this article to point out 
some of the more interesting pecu- 
liarities of these insects considered 
from the point of view of adaptation 
of habit to surroundings. For these 
creatures, like most others, are what 
they are simply by virtue of their 
gradual adaptation to the special con- 
ditions of their lives. 


One of the best examples of a tent- 
making insect is found in the com- 
mon American Tent caterpillar of the 
orchard and highway. In July the 
eggs of this insect are laid in masses 
of two hundred or more which encir- 
cle the twigs of wild cherry and ap- 
ple trees. They remain unhatched 
until early the following spring, 
then the tiny caterpillars gnaw holes 
in the egg shells, and crawl out. 
When they first emerge they hud- 
dle together on the mass of empty 
shells, but they soon migrate to 
the nearest fork in the twig. From 
the time of hatching they spin wher- 
ever they go a silken web. 

When they have congregated 
the forked 

twig they spin 

a web over as 

well as 

themselves, and 

this thus 

becomes a shel- 

tent. 
Sometimes this 

shelter 


on 


under 
web 
tering 


tent is 
made so near 
the original 
place of hatch- 
ing that it cov- 
ers the empty 
mass of egg 
shells. Such 
a condition is 
illustrated in 
Fig. 2. 


Fig, 2. Small tent over 
egg-mass 
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Fig. 3 


Tent where several limbs branch out 


From the shelter tent they have 
thus provided, the caterpillars march 
along the twig to the unfolding leaves. 
Upon these they feed, returning to 
shelter again when hunger is satis- 
fied. To go out and come in the lit- 
tle architects have left one or more 
openings which serve as doorways. 
They remain within the tent at night, 
and much of the time in rainy weath- 
er. New layers of silk are added to 
the outside of the tent as the days go by. 

It commonly happens that the first 
tent is made near the end of the 
branch in the fork of a small twig. 
In such cases the food supply beyond 
the tent is soon exhausted, and it is 
dificult to enlarge the shelter be- 
cause there are but the two branches 
to build it upon. Consequently it 
can only be a flat tent, with little 
room inside. 

To avoid these difficulties the cat- 
erpillars, as they grow larger often 
migrate down the limb to a place 
where three or more branches go off 
in various directions. Here a new 
and larger tent is built, doors being 
left in suitable places. This home 
now becomes the center of a new area 
of leaf destruction as the caterpillars 
crawl along the various branches to 
feed upon the foliage. 


The most critical periods in the 
lives of caterpillars are the moulting 
periods. The insects are then slug- 
gish and unable to defend themselves 
by wriggle or flight. Of course these 


tent caterpillars utilize their shelter 
during these dangerous days, so that 
on the inside of a large tent you may 
always find the cast skins of the dif- 
ferent moults that the larve have 
passed through. 

As the caterpillars go back and 


Fig. 4. Tent near end of branch enclosing many twigs 


forth from shelter to food and from 
food to shelter they travel along the 
same paths day after day. As each 
crawls it spins the ever present thread 
—perhaps originally designed to 
guide it back tothe nest. The addi- 
tion of thread to thread along the 
route soon develops a distinct white 
ribbon of silk which marks the path- 
way and serves as a foothold to the 
marching caterpillars. In trees hav- 
ing large colonies of caterpillars these 
silken bands along the trunks and 
branches become very conspicuous. 
It is an interesting sight to see 
these caterpillars at work adding new 
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layers to the nest. A considerable 
number of them assist in the opera- 
tion, some on the outside, others just 
inside the outer layer. They walk 
rapidly back and forth, spinning as 
they go the silken thread. Each of 
the caterpillars on the outside may be 
seen attaching the end of its thread 
to the bark of the twig at one end of 
its line of march, then promptly turn- 
ing and repeating the action at the 
other end. They are careful not to 
close the doors by carrying silk across 
the openings. 

In about six weeks from the time 
of hatching the caterpillars become 
full grown. Each is then nearly two 
inches long, with a hairy body orna- 
mented by a distinct white stripe 
along the middle of the back, on 
each side of which are numerous 
short, yellow, longitudinal lines, 
rather irregularly arranged. The 
sides are partially covered with paler 
lines, spotted and streaked with blue, 
while the lower surface of the body is 
black. 

Sometimes two or three colonies of 
the nearly full grown caterpillars will 


Tent near end of branch enclosing few twigs 
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unite in making a large tent at the 
base of the lower limbs of a tree. 
Such multiple colonies result from 
the fact that the nests higher up 
have not room enough to accommo- 
date the caterpillars as they approach 
the full size. So each colony mi- 
grates down the limb to build a nest 
in more commodious quarters. As 
one colony migrates down one limb 
another may be coming down another 
limb, and the two combine to build 
at the base. Of course it would 
rarely happen that these colonies 
would thus move at exactly the same 
time, but the result would be practi- 
cally the same if they came at nearly 
the same time. 

The tent, whether made by one 
colony or more, is too small for all the 
caterpillars to remain in it and spin 
their cocoons. Most of them crawl 
down the trunk of the tree and wan- 
der over the ground, seeking a safe 
shelter for the next stage of exis- 
tence. When they find a satisfactory 
situation—such as the underside of a 
board, beneath loose bark, or in 
cracks of a fence—each spins an oval 
silken cocoon within which it changes 
to the quiet pupa state. Two or 
three weeks later it emerges as a 
brown moth. 

Now what advantages does the 
possession of the tent give the cater- 
pillars? Do they derive substantial 
benefit from it, or is it merely a use- 
less device ? 

To answer these questions we 
should consider the lives of the 
caterpillars in at least three relations, 
namely: First, their relation to cold; 
second, their relation to rain or snow; 
third, their relation to insect and ver- 
tebrate enemies. 

The relation of tent caterpillars to 
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cold is an important one. Entomolo- 
gists who rear caterpillars know that 
in warm weather they grow rapidly, 
while during cold spells they grow 
little or not at all. Now the animal 





Fig. 6. Tent Caterpillars taking a sun bath. 


heat in two or three hundred cater- 
pillars is considerable, and if it can 
be confined to a limited space it must 
make quite a difference in the tem- 
perature as it is felt by the larve 
themselves. These caterpillars de- 
velop during a period when the 
nights are commonly cold and the 
days are often damp and chilly. 
They hatch in early spring, gener- 
ally as soon as the first leaves of the 
earliest trees begin to expand, and 
become almost or quite full grown by 
the first of June. It seems probable 
that the tent is of decided value in 
preventing radiation of animal heat 
from within and the entrance of at- 
mospheric cold from without, thus 
increasing the temperature in which 
the larve live. 

That these caterpillars are sensi- 
tive to heat and cold is shown by the 
way in which they congregate on the 
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outside of the nests during hours of 
bright days. One may often see 
large numbers of them thus taking 
their sunbaths. (Fig. 6.) 

The American Tent caterpillars 
feed normally upon the leaves of ap- 
ple and wild cherry trees. These 
are two of the earliest trees to push 
out foliage in the spring. The 
closely related Forest Tent caterpil- 
lars—which does not make so com- 
plete a shelter tent—feeds generally 
upon oak and maple leaves which 
are comparatively late in pushing 
out. The caterpillars of the latter 
species are correspondingly late in 
hatching. Is there any reason why 
the apple and wild cherry caterpillars 
are in greater need of a shelter tent 
than are the others ? 

The relation of these caterpillars to 
storms is also important. In the 
spring of 1898, just after the cater- 
pillars had hatched and before they 
had time to build their tents, there 
was in central New England a heavy 
and long continued rain storm. Di- 
rectly afterwards I examined a con- 
siderable number of Tent caterpillar 
colonies and found that the only sur- 
vivors were those congregated on the 
undersides of the egg masses, where 
they were not subjected to the wash- 
ing effects of the rain. The destruc- 
tion of caterpillar life during the 
storm had been enormous. Just 
such storms are common in April 
and May; unless the shelter tent 
protected them the caterpillars would 
be constantly exposed to the danger 
of being washed away. 

In what way does the shelter tent 
protect these caterpillars from its 
host of living enemies? It greatly 
reduces the period of exposure to the 
attacks of predaceous beetles: some 
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of the larger species of these—notably 
the caterpillar hunters of the genus 
Calosoma—would be likely to devour 
any caterpillars which they came 
across in their wanderings, but they 
would not be likely to enter the tent 
forthem. It also prevents, to a,con- 
siderable extent, the attacks of many 
birds, although not all of them. It 
makes the attacks of wasps and para- 
sites more difficult during the moult- 
ing periods. 

But the tent is by no means a com- 
plete safeguard against all enemies. 
Some birds like the cuckoos and 
the Baltimore oriole have learned to 
make holes in the web and to tear 
out the larve concealed within, while 
some iclhneumon flies appear to have 
learned how to enter the nest for the 
purpose of depositing their eggs. 

It has just been said that the Bal- 
timore oriole and the cuckoos feed 


Fig. 7. Tent attacked by birds 


upon these larve. 
is shown in 


In Fig. 7 a nest 
which holes have been 
made by one of these birds for the 
purpose of extracting the caterpillars. 
The orioles are more likely simply to 
pierce the skin of the caterpillar and 
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to extract some of the body contents, 
while the cuckoos swallow the insect 
whole. In the stomach of the black- 
billed cuckoo dozens of these cater- 
pillars have been found. 





Fig. 8. Caterpillars killed by disease 

This difference in manner of feed- 
ing may help to determine whether 
a given caterpillar’s nest has been 
raided by oriole or cuckoo. If there 
are many dead and mutilated larvze 
on the branches near the tent it was 
probably an oriole. If the caterpil- 
lars are gone and there are no such 
remains it was probably a cuckoo. 

There is one sort of danger, how- 
ever, to which the colonial lives of 


these Tent caterpillars render them 


peculiarly liable. This is the rav- 
ages of bacterial diseases. These dis- 
eases attack many insects especially 
caterpillars. 
gious, so that if one larva in the col- 
ony becomes infected the others are 
likely to suffer because in the crowded 
quarters of the tent it is inevitable 
that the germs shall spread. 

That this is no imaginary danger 
is shown by many observations. In 
New England in 1898 there was a 
culmination of an outbreak of the 
Orchard Tent caterpillar that had 
lasted many years. The chief agency 


They are very conta- 
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in reducing the 
outbreak was a 
disease which ap- 
peared during 
damp weather in 
May and early 
June and killed 
nearly all of the 
larve. On every 
tent the dead and 
decaying larve 
could be seen by 
scores (Fig. 8), and 
as a result there 
were very few 
nests to be seen 
in 1899. 

The Forest Tent caterpillar is a 
species closely related to the Ameri- 
can Tent caterpillar, belonging to 
the same genus. In appearance and 


Fig. 9. Miniature tent of 
Forest Tent Caterpillar 
with cast skins. 


habits it is quite similar, yet it dif- 
fers remarkably in its not making a 
definite protecting tent. 


It passes 


EVENING. 


the winter in the egg state, the eggs 
being deposited in ring-like masses 
on the twigs of trees. The cater- 
pillars hatch in spring about the 
time leaves begin to unfold. They 
feed upon the tender foliage and web 
up more or less the leaves at the end 
of the twigs. Sometimes they make 
such a miniature tent as is shown 
in Fig. 9. When they become full 
grown as caterpillars they spin silken 
cocoons, often using the leaves of trees 
as outer coverings for the cocoons. 

In these insects the tent-making in- 
stinct has not been developed. The 
caterpillars have, however, the in- 
stinct to congregate in masses when 
not feeding, and especially when 
moulting. It seems probable that 
the tent-making instinct of the com- 
mon American Tent caterpillar is a 
later development from a species in 
which this general habit of congrega- 
tion was present. 


EVENING. 
By Hervey Lucius Woodward. 


Behold the King of Day receding 
Through the distant western gate, 

His golden beams in magic splendor 
Flood the world in princely state. 


The fleecy clouds all crimson tinted, 
Floating past the setting sun 

Are riv'ling him in glow and grandeur, 
As they pass him one by one. 


The rising zephyrs, gently stirring, 
Fan the willow and the pine ; 

The notes of feathered songsters come from 
Where the branches intertwine. 


And through the landscape flows a river 
In a broad majestic stream, 

Reflecting on its glassy bosom, 
Evening’s last receding beam. 
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OF A TOWN. 


By Richard Pattee. 


MH EN the ‘‘ King of Boy- 

ville’’ awakened to a sen- 

timent, he attested the fact 

by a startling series of 

somersaults, hand springs, and other 
gymmastic performances. 

By methods almost as startling 
and unusual a little New Hampshire 
town is seeking to attract to itself 
admiration and favor from the object 
upon which it has set its heart. The 
methods adopted are, by reason of 
their novelty and merit, worthy of 
description. 

New Hampton is situated very 
near the geographical center of the 
state, just north of the divide which 
separates the mountain country from 
the valley of the Merrimack. The 
town, hardly more than three miles 


wide, extends fifteen miles along the 
east bank of the Pemigewasset river. 
The extreme ends of the town have 
little in common, save taxes and a 
voting place. 
hills divide the town into three dis- 
tinct sections. 


Two cross ranges of 


The south end, sep- 
arated by the hills from the rest of 
the town, finds its market place and 
railroad point, post-office, social and 
business center at Bristol, just across 
the river. For similar reasons the 
inhabitants of the north end find 
their interests largely identified with 
the town of Ashland. 

In the cross section between the 
northern and southern hills lies the 
village of New Hampton, a quiet, 
sleepy little hamlet, whose sole life 
and support has been the academy, 
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Looking Northeast from Bald Ledge, Beech Hi 


where, for eighty years, young men 
and young women from far and near 


have come under the tutelage and 
inspiration of the robust manhood, 
Christian piety, and sturdy character, 
which have given to New Hampton 
Institution a prominent place among 
educational institutions in New Eng- 
land. 


Without a mill, without a railroad, 
New Hampton watched and waited 
while her hills were slowly stripped 
of lumber, her farms abandoned, and 
her people moved away. Slowly the 
valuation grew less, gradually the 
rate of taxation increased, and tales 
of former prosperity grew more vivid 
as that time grew more distant. 

The minds of the people were in 
a receptive mood when the question 
raised by the local grange, 
‘‘What can we do to benefit the 
farms and farmers of ourtown?’’ It 
was answered, ‘‘ Make New Hamp- 
ton a summer resort;’’ and they set 
about to do it. 


was 


New Hampton has an advantage- 
ous location, scenic attractions wor- 
thy of exploitation, and, best of all, 
a spirit of enterprise and determina- 
tion, a combination sure to win. 

The novelty and merit of the meth- 
ods employed in advertising this lit- 
tle town deserve attention. Last 
year the work of advertising was be- 
gun by the local grange. It was so 
successful that the people of the 
whole town entered into the scheme, 
appropriating at their last town-meet- 
ing a sum of money to be spent 
in advertising. By reason of some 
legal technicality this sum did not 
become available, but patriotic citi- 
zens raised by contribution a fund 
for carrying on this work. An or- 
ganized effort made to secure funds 
from those to be most directly bene- 
fited by this enterprise, doubled the 
advertising fund, while there was 
given, in May, an entertainment, the 
proceeds of which are to be used for 
the same purpose. 
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The first step in this undertaking 
was to employ a young man, some- 
what experienced in this line of 
work, to devote his whole time to 
the prosecution of this enterprise. 
The appointment as census enumera- 
tor for the district in which New 
Hampton is situated was secured for 
this young man, giving him acquain- 
tance with the people and the re- 
sources of the town and nearly pay- 
ing his salary for the season’s work. 
The active support of the Boston & 
Maine railroad was then enlisted. 
Through the passenger department 
of that road, large quantities of ad- 
vertising matter, now in course of 
preparation, are to be distributed. 
The services of a photographer were 
secured, and new pictures of New 
Hampton scenes, added to a collec- 
tion made in a similar way last year. 
Several of these pictures are being 
enlarged for display in the cities of 
southern New England. 


| 
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Perhaps the most unusual and not 
the least efficient part of this town’s 
scheme of advertising is the main- 
tenance of a ‘‘ press bureau,’’ which 
furnishes copy to newspapers and 
other publications that can use it. 
By a similar arrangement last year 
many columns of matter descriptive 
of the town were placed in publica- 
tions of wide circulation, and not a 
little notice was attracted. This 
year the work of this “department ” 
is more thoroughly organized. Ar- 
rangements will be made to furnish 
New Hampton news to the weekly 
papers of surrounding towns. Mat- 
ter will be furnished to the dailies of 
this and neighboring states. The 


name and address of every person 
stopping any length of time in town 
will be secured, and items concern- 
ing such persons sent to the papers 


published in their home towns. It is 
hoped thereby to create iuquiry con- 
cerning the town among the friends 
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Buildings of New Hampton Literary Institution 
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and neighbors of New Hampton’s 
summer visitors, and by making each 
guest a living advertisement to add 
to the town’s following in coming 
years. This press bureau has also 
in preparation stories which it is 
hoped will be accepted by some of 
the leading dailies and weeklies of 
New England. The printed matter 
sent out will be handsomely illus- 
trated with half-tone cuts of New 
Hampton scenes. 

Another worthy feature of the work 


Spec'’ Pond 


undertaken is the effort to find pur- 
chasers and occupants for all habit- 


able places within the town. To this 
end every house in town, either va- 
cant or occupied, which is for sale, is 
to be listed, with a complete descip- 
tion of the property, price, terms, 
name and address of owner. This 
information will be placed in the 
hands of real estate men in the cities, 
and of such other parties as are likely 
to be interested in the matter. 

In this connection mention should 
be made of the work of the local Old 
Home Association. New Hampton 
was the only town in Belknap county 
to report an Old Home Week cele- 
bration last year. The plans for the 
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present year include the preparation 
of a map showing the location of all 
the houses built in town, the names, 
and, as far as possible, the present 
addresses of those who lived in each 
of these houses, together with the 
dates of such occupancy. This 
work will develop much matter 
of historical value. It is designed to 
furnish to every one who has moved 
away, and especially to those born in 
New Hampton, a complete descrip- 
tion of the place or places in town 
where he or she once lived, to- 
gether with price and present 
owner’s name and address, if 
such place is now for sale. It 
is hoped that this effort will re- 
sult in the purchase and reoccu- 
pation for a part of each year, 
at least, of some of New Hamp- 
ton’s now deserted farms. 

New Hampton is by no means 
in a destitute condition. Her 
people are alive to the fact 
that permanent success depends 
upon their readiness and abil- 
ity to be worthy of it. Good 

roads and attractive dwellings are a 
town’s best recommendation. Last 
year a movement to improve the ap- 
pearance of the place resulted in the 
removal of much unsightliness, es- 
pecially in the village. The street 
was evened and graded, a public 
drinking fountain ordered, the vil- 
lage church rebuilt, under the direc- 
tion of a New Hampton boy, now a 
Boston architect. Under the leader- 
ship of the grange, many citizens de- 
voted a day to clearing paths to adja- 
cent hilltops and other points of in- 
terest. Signs were placed pointing 
the way to attractive spots. 

This year strenuous effort is being 
made to remove the bushes which are 
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in some places so grown as to clog 
the way and spoil the magnificent 
views from the hillside roads. Elec- 
tric lights for street and household 
use are another of this year’s village 
improvements. 

Nowhere in the country can a more 
desirable place for a summer home be 
found. Her scenery is magnificent, 
her hills as hard and high as any 
woman ought to climb, her streams 
are stocked with fish, her ponds are 
big enough to sail, her people hospi- 
tality itself. 

The late Judge Nash of Boston 
presented to his native town a free 
library, than which there is none 
finer north oy. Ax J. 
Gordon saved the old, square-pewed 


of Concord ; 
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Dana meeting-house from destruction 
by the contributions received for that 
purpose from the crowds who assem- 
bled there to hear that celebrated 
divine preach in the town which gave 
him birth. 

The late Geo. H. Dickerman se- 
lected New Hampton as the site of a 
$50,000 trout hatchery and preserve ; 
ex-Congressman Walker of Massa- 
chusetts maintains, high up on the 
‘* Pinnacle,’’ a model stock farm and 
commodious summer home. 

There can hardly be any doubt of 
New Hampton's entire success in the 
undertaking to 
summer resort. 


herself a 

In the words of the 
State Grange ‘‘ her 
efforts will be an example for others.” 


make of 


master of the 
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urrier 


Each poet has his own sweet song, 


As have the birds that sing ; 


Distinctive notes to each belong 


That from their natures spring. 


Great Milton, from the world apart, 


In darkness and alone, 
His bosom thorn-pierced, thrills the heart 
With Philomela’s tone. 


Like the bird with the crimson breast 
That shares our humble life 

Is Wordsworth, cheerful, self-possessed, 
Singing of common strife. 


O Shelly, what is like to thee, 
Ethereal and strong ? 

Is the lark, that we may not see 
Although we hear its song ? 


xxvili—25 
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FIRST BISHOP OF 


By Rt. Rev. W. 


HAVE the honor to be address- 
ing you to-day regarding my 
predecessor in office, a man to 
whom I never spoke, and whom 
I but once saw. But “ by their fruits 
ye shall know them,’’ and coming 
next after him, I am able, better than 
another, to bear my testimony in 
memory of a really eminent son of 
New Hampshire. And I account it 


a gracious thing on your part to have 
bidden me to this duty. 
It is with a most deep and high 


regard that I approach the study of 
a man like Carlton Chase. Born in 
Hopkinton, on ‘‘ Dimond’s Hill,’’ 
February 1794, son of Capt. 
Charles and Sarah (Currier) Chase, 
and grandson of Capt. Jonathan 
Chase, he came of sound New Eng- 
land stock. A better than this of New 
England, out of which to form a man, 
I would not know where in all the 
world to seek. And young Chase 
brought to it no stain or reproach. 
In the common schools and in the 
academy at Salisbury he was fitted 
for college. He was admitted at 
Dartmouth college in September, 
1813, and he was graduated in 1817. 
In college, becoming deeply im- 
pressed with the privileges and ob- 
ligations of a Christian life, and hav- 
ing given considerable study to mat- 
ters pertaining to the Church, in his 
senior year he rode on horseback 
fifty miles to receive holy baptism at 


20, 
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W. Niles, D. D. 


the hands of the Rev. Mr. Andrus, 
rector at Hopkinton. His excellent 
mother was of a stout Baptist family. 
His father later in life connected him- 
self with the Episcopal Church. Carl- 
ton soon gave over all thought of the 
law and devoted himself to the holy 
ministry. 

He engaged himself two or three 
terms in teaching school in Hop- 
kinton and in ‘‘Concord Street,’ 
wherever this latter is. Here he 
won distinction by taming, through 
his own self-control and dignified 
firmness, a crowd of boys of evil re- 
pute as “‘ unruly.’’ 

Mr. Chase’s theological studies 
were pursued in Rhode Island under 
the venerable and holy Griswold, 
bishop of the ‘‘ Eastern diocese,’’ by 
whom he was afterwards ordained. 
The fall of 1819 found him settled 
over the parish of Immanuel church 
in Bellows Falls. There he minis- 
tered, in humility and love, a quar- 
ter of a century, until chosen to be 
bishop of New Hampshire. In that 
diocese of Vermont, not less than in 
his owf parish and town, Mr. Chase 
was held in high esteem, and he 
filled the most important offices in 
the Church's gift. 

While in Vermont he gathered 
much material for a history of his 
Church in that state. He wrote to 
the several pastors soliciting facts 
touching their parishes, and a some- 
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what extended report by him was 
printed in Thompson's Gazetteer of 
Vermont. 

In 1832 Mr. Chase was elected an 
honorary member of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society, which so- 
ciety brings us together to-night. 
He was also a Royal Arch Mason, 
and delivered Masonic addresses in 
several places. 

The 20th day of October, 1844, in 
Christ church, Philadelphia, — the 
church in which Washington used to 
worship,—Carlton Chase was conse- 
crated a bishop in the Church of God. 
The Rt. Rev. Philander Chase, great 
man of the West, a kinsman of our 
bishop, whose early life was spent in 
New Hampshire, acted as chief-con- 
secrator. He was assisted by four 
bishops, of whom was Smith of Ken- 
tucky, twenty-six years later my Con- 
secrator in Concord. 

To the forming of any just estimate 
of Bishop Chase it ought to be re- 
membered that he never knew such a 
thing, from childhood, as vigorous, 
robust health. His son has written 
it down that what little constitution 


his father possessed was pretty nearly 


destroyed by a very severe illness in 
And, other disorders follow- 
ing at various times, he was, in his 
son's language, ‘‘one of those men 
who live on to a comparative old age 


college. 


in a condition not far removed from 
This, perhaps, being 
added to his natural gravity explains 
why he engaged in none of the col- 
lege sports (only sitting by, some- 
times, and quietly enjoying them), 
or much in the earlier frolics of child- 
hood. 


sickness.’’ 


Serious, conscientious, deeply 
religious, the sportive element was 
far from prominent at all times. 
Neither imagination nor fancy seems 
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to have had in him very vivid or 
nimble play. So that, to carry him 
through the hard passages in his 
official life, considerably more of 
divine grace was needed than serves. 
for those to whom is given a very 
keen sense of the ludicrous, and who 
are kept longer alive by the humor- 
ous aspect of things. 

But if Bishop Chase would have 
objected to be set down as a man of 
wit, he certainly possessed no small 
endowment of quiet humor. I recall 
to mind personal letters which he 
wrote me when I was editor of Zhe 
Churchman, which were delightful 
reading, full of the play of a genuine 
humor. When I mentioned this at 
the time to a highly accomplished 
man, he replied: ‘‘ Bishop Chase 
has a real distinction as a writer of 
letters.’’ His mental associates, 
Coleridge, Addison, Burke, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, Goldsmith, Walter 
Scott, and the rest, were men who 
cared both for the substance and the 
form in writing. Moreover, a fixed 
habit of this man’s life was to do well 
whatever he thought worth doing at 
all. This reached not to the thoughts 
only and their expression, but to his 
clear and finished handwriting as 
well. 

The genial, sly humor in which he 
was not wanting, shows itself in many 
a little touch in his private diary. 
Fond of gardening and of the culture 
of trees and vines, Dr. Chase used to 
record just what he had done in each 
instance. One scion which he had 
gotten with some difficulty, and had 
engrafted as he thought skilfully, 
gave him much hope and confidence. 
All this he records at large. 
this is written in, ‘‘It failed, 
withstanding.”’ 


Later 
not- 
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Once, journeying by stage coach, a 
noisy, smart infidel was loudly setting 
himself forth, and his follies, to the 
fatigue of the good people who made 
up the group. 
sis, about the creation and the mak- 
ing of the stars also, what is that 
good for! Every intelligent person 
knows that the second chapter con- 
tradicts the first, and that the whole 
narrative is a bundle of inconsisten- 
cies and errors.” 


‘* That story in Gene- 


The patient bishop 
having endured to the utmost, and, 
perhaps, bethinking him of that most 
advice: ‘‘Answer a fool 
according to his folly, lest he be wise 
in his own conceit,’’ said quietly, 
‘*Have you ever heard of a lately 
discovered book in which all these 
things are explained, and the diff- 
culties wholly removed?’’ ‘* What 
book is that?’’ exclaimed the brawl- 
er. ‘‘ The book of Jaazaniah,’’ said 
the bishop. “I’m afraid you haven't 
read it.’’ ‘'Oh, yes, I have,”’’ said 


wholesome 


he, “yes I have, I 've read it through 


twice, but there is nothing to it!’’ 
Then was the time for the Christian 
sufferers to do the shouting, their dis- 
turber having so beautifully walked 
into the trap. 

The a deep 
sympathy with the people inclined 


bishop felt always 
by their bringing up to be religious 
but living inconveniently far from 
the public worship of God. 
just now read through reports made 
during his entire episcopate to the 
annual convention of the Church, and 
I am much impressed with the good 
man’s solicitude always for all Chris- 
tians, and especially, of course, for 
them that were members of his com- 
munion, who could not often get to 
church. The very closing sentence 
of his last address delivered, speak- 


I have 
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ing of ‘‘needy’’ neglected 


I desire to express 


places, 
has these words: “ 
thanks to our clergy 
who have given occasional services. 


my those of 
Much more of this may be done with- 
out any loss to the stronger churches. 
I wish the clergy would bear this in 
mind. ‘The missionary means of the 
diocese will warrant a moderate ap- 
propriation for the payment of expen- 
ses.’’ These were Bishop Chase’s 
last words to his Church in New 
Hampshire, and they are words of 
soberness and of Christian com- 
passion. 

Until his health gave way, under 
the weight of advancing years, and 
of labors too manifold, that is to say 
during nineteen years, the bishop 
was rector of an important parish at 
Claremont, as well as in charge of 
the diocese. He, evidently, could 
not personally do much in missionary 
work in a general way. with scattered 


folk. 


mote 


He once drove out to some re- 
regions to find whether any 
of his Church could ‘be 
At the inn he inquired 
whether they knew of any Episcopa- 


members 
reached. 


‘* Never heard of 
the The 
explained a what he 


lians thereabouts. 


any such,’’ was reply. 
little 
meant, and the man said, ‘‘ There is 
a pretty decent family down the road 


a mile or so, who moved in a year or 


bishop 


two ago. They are good neighbors, 
and goad people, with civil well-be- 
children, but they do have 


odd ways. 


haved 
The man gets his family 
together some hour on Sunday and 
they read some bible, and they sing 
a hymn. Then they kneel down 
and talk to God out of a hook.”’ 
‘*That’s my man,’’ said the bishop, 
and straightway started in pursuit. 
And lo! it was. 
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Attention has been sharply turned 
the last year to spiritual destitution 
in some of our remote regions, and 
in those sparsely populated. I think 
this call will do us all very real good, 
and the people in those places, if we 
bestir ourselves lovingly to help. My 
predecessor was more fortunate in his 
quest than good old Bishop Strachan 
of Toronto in his. 

Several years bishop, the latter had 
not even tried to push out any work 
among the scattered folk living on 
the dreary flats which pertained to 
his charge, and which now make up 
much of the district called Algoma. 
The bishop had thought the Wesley- 
ans admirably fitted to go among 
these remote people, and to do them 
good. But, being a minister of the 
Church of England, and by birth a 
dutiful Scotchman, after some years 
it pressed itself a little upon his con- 
science that perhaps he ought to in- 
quire into the case of these regions 
and to see whether he should try to 


give occasional ministrations to stray 


members of hisown Church. So he 
fitted out a resolute, devout young 
priest with a horse and saddlebag or 
buckboard, and sent him to find what 
he might, and to do any spiritual 
Re- 
turning at the fortnight’s end, the 
‘* Well, Mr. 


Jones, what is your report? I’ve no 


things which came to his hand. 
bishop accosted him: 


doubt you found a good many God- 
fearing people scattered in hamlets 
and on farms, Church of England 
people among them, and many pious 
Wesleyans ministering pretty well to 
‘* No, my 
The 


yesterday, for instance, being very 


their needs.’’ Lord, not 


many of either. day before 
warm, I set out early and rode all 


day, stopping only for a rest at noon, 
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and to bait my horse with fodder, 
which, fortunately, I had brought 
with me, and the nearest approach to 
a Church of England family that I 
saw all that day, and the nearest 
approach to a Wesleyan, my Lord, 
was one emaciated red squirrel, sit- 
ting on his tail, nibbling of a pebble- 
stone, with a great teardrop in each 
eye!’’ 

We in New Hampshire were not 
in Dr. Chase’s day, and are not now, 
in quite that sad case. 

The Rev. Dr. Hubbard, a native 
of New Hampshire, and one of the 
strongest and best of our clergy, after 
the bishop's death wrote down these 
words: ‘‘ We hardly understand yet, 
brethren, how much we are indebted 
for the present position of our Church 
in this state to the silent, continuous, 
firm, but conciliatory and kindly in- 
fluence of her first bishop.’’ Nigh 
one third of a century later I, who 
have witnessed the growing out into 
all of fruit that in a community like 
ours could as yet be looked for, from 
the plants of the first bishop's plant- 
ing, do very sincerely add my testi- 
mony to what Dr. Hubbard had said. 
True then, it 
more manifestly true. 


is after thirty years 


There are, no doubt, some places 
in which the bishop was interested, 
and in which he began work with 
have 
not responded to the confidence ex- 


considerable of hope, which 


pressed in his conventional remarks. 
As of that favorite engrafted scion 
which promised much and came to 
nothing, time has written the com- 
ment, ‘‘It failed, notwithstanding.”’ 
But even failures—Laconia, 
Ashuelot, Epping—are few, and may 


these 


The ma- 
terial thing is this, that judging by 


be but failures for a time. 
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what could then be seen and known 
no place was entered on and no insti- 
tution’ was favored, which did not 
then warrant his action. And, so 
far as I have been able to perceive, 
no opening was by him neglected, 
into which with his slender resources 
of clergy and of money he ought to 
have gone. 

The work which could be here 
done by any man as bishop was very 
small, very modest, very uneventful, 
very humble, with five hundred com- 
municants (although his Chureh was 
early in New Hampshire), and ten 
or a dozen clergymen to help him in 
this whole state. What could he do, 
that would produce a ripple on the 
water's surface ? 

And the bishop’s character was so 
rounded, and compacted, and consis- 
tent in all its parts, that it fitted well 
the humble work to which God had 
set him. Salient features, lending 
themselves most readily to vivid de- 
scription, are not here. Yet let no 
one suppose Bishop Chase to have 
been a tame, mild man, a sort of 
‘‘ Boarding-house-Tea bishop’’ (to 
use Mr. Richard H. Dana’s strong 
word), or other than a man of mark 
and decided individuality. But he 
and his duties were of the quiet, un- 
noisy kind. Look on this winsome 
picture, drawn by the distinguished 
bishop of Connecticut, Dr. John Wil- 
liams, in the address made by him at 
the burial of Bishop Chase: 

‘‘Ts it not a privilege, greater than 
tongue can tell, to leave behind one 
so fair, so pure a record as your 
bishop, brethren, leaves, of patient, 
well-done labor? Is it not a privi- 
lege to look and meditate on such a 
record? This vision of a long and 
faithful pastorship, this ‘image of a 
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long and pure episcopate, left on the 
most sacred recollections in parish 
churches, in Christian families, in 
secret hearts,’ does one dream of lack 
of eventfulness when he thinks of 
these? What natural days are those 
to which men love best to go back in 
memory? Are they days marked 
with the scenic displays of nature, 
resounding with the crash of storm 
and thunders, and brilliant with the 
glare of lightnings? Or are they not 
rather days that are ‘bridal days of 
earth and sky,’ in which the calm 
morning has passed on to the quiet 
noontide, and that again to the peace- 
ful sunset, and where all is so blended 
together, that even if no one thing 
stands very prominently out, the 
whole impression is one of blessing 
and of peace! And as it is 
with them so is it with human lives. 
Oh, in this age of reckless change and 
noisy pretension, and bustling self- 
assertion, and pushing after notoriety, 
place, influence, the spectacle of a 
calm, quiet life of contented dis- 
charge of duty, which shuns the ob- 
servation of the world, which bears 
its own burdens, and does its own 
work, seeking no changes, but only 
taking those which God may send, 
which does not strive to create duties 
for itself that may bring it before 
men’s eyes, but does quietly, in its 
own place, the duties which God 
allots to it, which thinks not of itself 
more highly than it ought to think, 
but loves to think soberly, to take 
the lowly place and do the humble 
work ; such a life is indeed a blessed 
thing to look upon. When we con- 
trast it with that other style of life, it 
is like léaving some gaudy, man- 
made spectacle with its course daub- 
ing, its glare of gaslight, and poi- 
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soned atmosphere, and coming out 
upon some peaceful, scene, 
swept over by the fresh, pure airs of 
heaven, and bathed in 
sunlight.’’ 

This same brilliant man, Bishop 
Williams, a great lover of old-fash- 
ioned piety, and not a great wor- 
shipper of every conceivable organiza- 
tion in our churches, each with a big 
name, in speakimg of the designa- 
tion to be finally given to each age, 
once said, ‘‘ This must be set down 
as the age of Holy Fuss.” Certainly 
Bishop Chase was possessed by no 
‘‘holy fuss.’? But quiet, and free 
from bustle and haste, and from 
passing moods, he was filled with 
Christian charity and with a holy 
zeal. Of those who personally knew 
him not, none can read his remarks, 
suggestions, addresses, year by year, 
touching every least thing in 
care, and see the love, the thought, 
the prayer which he gave to each, 
and not be impressed with Bishop 
Chase’s burning zeal. 

When I read, again and again, 
and see the humility, yet strong con- 
viction and purpose with which he 
took on him the work of ‘having a 
church in Hanover, for instance; 
how he planned and toiled to get to- 
gether a few hundred dollars to pur- 
chase the decayed and _ deserted 
house of worship belonging to the 
Methodists, and a few hundred dol- 
lars more to put this in a decent con- 
dition for reverent use, and 


rural 


God's own 


his 


how 


cheered he was by the coming in, 
just then, of a gift from the Earl of 
Dartmouth of one hundred pounds, 
and how, for the missionary’s salary 
he secured considerable aid 
lifetime, I cannot but wish I could 
tell the departed bishop that, though 


in his 
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small and feeble still, the little parish 
for which he cared so much, has now 
a good parsonage, a neat little chapel 
for Sunday-school and for week-day 
services, and (save that the tower is 
not yet built), a small church of 
stone, which, both in architectural 
and structural worth, surpasses be- 
yond question any other rural church 
of any denomination in New Eng- 
land, and that there are a few thou- 
sand dollars of endowment. I wish 
he might know, too, how honorably 
and ably, and how fairly and gener- 
ously, and how successfully in all 
ways, Dartmouth college is now ad- 
ministered. Nor would it be an un- 
pleasant picture for him to look down 
upon, this, of one scene in the last 
years of his own-lifetime, but which 
never came to his knowledge, of 
three brilliant, noble, well-bred fel- 
lows, students in college, trying to 
warm up that broken-down furnace 
in the old church, one Sunday morn- 
ing, at five o'clock, when mercury 
stood many degrees below zero, so 
that the congregation might not per- 
ish six hours later. And sitting 
about the furnace in the basement, 
one on the flattened side of a barrel 
once filled with charcoal, one on an 
inverted coal-hod, one on some 
heaped-up sticks of wood, they for 
the first time opened’ each his lips 
upon the subject, whether it would 
not be their duty to give up law, 
medicine, and banking and seek the 
holy ministry. Every one of these 
three men is now a faithful and very 


‘greatly loved bishop in the church of 


God. 

If the bishop, like his diocese, was 
wanting in those things which much 
and sharply thrust themselves upon 
the public gaze, it may be just to 
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point to certain characteristics which 
went to make up a strong, symmetri- 
cal, influential man. 

Bishop Williams says that the word 
steadfast is that which best marks 
Carlton Chase. There is much 
which is just in that characteriza- 
tion. And what a noble trait this 
is! Faithful to God; faithful to 
duty; faithful and trustworthy al- 
ways in standing by good men and 
honest endeavors, able to be leaned 
on, true also to one’s friends from 
start to finish, how needful is this 
character in any worldly life, emi- 
nently in the nature and life of a 
bishop, that he may not fail them 
that look to him for counsel and sup- 
port, and become to them a broken 
reed ! 

But one is not likely to be stead- 
fast (‘‘stayed fast’’) if he hastily 
takes up opinions, or, to borrow the 
phrase from the ancient Greeks, if he 
rushes ‘‘ hot foot’’ into a project as 
soon as it is presented to his mind. 
This, whether in opinions or in ac- 
tion, Bishop Chase never did. After 
his decease the late eminent Judge 
Edmonds of New York was called to 
testify as an expert in spiritualism, 
in a case of alleged “obtaining money 
under false pretences,’’ for claiming 
to make photographs of spirits of the 
departed. “Can this be done?” was 
asked of the distinguished witness. 
‘*T don’t know anything about it,’’ 
came in reply. ‘‘ But, Judge, you 
know all that is to be known about 
spiritualism, and we would be exceed- 
ingly glad to have your opinion ?’’ 
“Tf, in my life,” he said, “I have ever 
given an opinion with no solid basis 
to go upon, I have invariably made 
an ass of myself.’’ Bishop Chase 
never did that. My young cousin 
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in Phillips academy, Andover, fifty 
years ago, was pulled up one Mon- 
day morning before the august prin- 
cipal, the awful Dr. Samuel Taylor 
himself, for some misdemeanor, and 
pleaded, ‘‘I took it for granted that 
it would be all right.’’ ‘' Young 
man,” was the ready response, “ you 


take quite too many things for 
granted.’’ Bishop Chase never did 
this. In his very thoughtful ‘‘ Es- 


say on the Millenium,’’ read before 
a large gathering of Congregational 
ministers, and printed when I was a 
small boy, Dr. Nathan Lord of Dart- 
mouth college designated with keen 
irony, a set of men, smart and shal- 
low, as men ‘‘ who think before they 
study, and write before they think.’’ 
Bishop Chase never matured his 
opinions before he had studied the 
matter, and never tossed off opinions 
before he had really formed them. 
Therefore he could be guided by 
steady, sure principles, and was 
never vacillating in conduct. Among 
his fellow-citizens, as in the adminis- 
tering of things of the Church, he was 
accounted a wise man, and sober, 
and just. I have not found him 
making any mistakes. 

Among his peers in the house of 
bishops, the bishop of New Hamp- 
shire not very often asked for the 
attention of his brethren. Whenever 
he did, he arose to his full stature,— 
he was a man of six feet, of striking 
form, of finely chiseled features, and 
of scholarly mien,—and standing 
firmly on his feet, said what he had 


to say. He always knew just what 
it was. It was sure to be something 
worth saying. And he always 


stopped when he had said it. It is 
needless to add that his well-weighed 
words carried great weight. 
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In the conference of all bishops of 
the Anglican Communion through- 
out the world, which met at Lambeth 
Palace two years ago, under the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s presi- 
dency, all of the two hundred bishops 
might like to be heard sometimes in 
the discussions. One bishop, who 
sat far towards the front—a man 
from far off Oriental lands—was little 
disposed to let any subject be settled 
without putting in his word. As if 
recognizing that he was making him- 
self a bit of a nuisance, admirable 
man that he was, he often drew him- 
self but about half way to an erect 
posture before putting in his little 
speech. The quiet, clever, mission- 
ary bishop of a Western jurisdiction 
of ours, fretted, perhaps, rather more 
than usually that day, remarked ina 
whisper: “ The bishop of - comes 
from the land of the Kangaroo; he 
can neither stand up nor sit down.’’ 
So it was zof with the first bishop of 
New Hampshire. He had in a very 
large measure what the Scotchman 
calls the ‘‘ contained spirit."’ And it 
is a very respectable possession to 
have. 


This, no doubt, explains, in part 


the fact, that when the diocese of 
New York was in affliction very sore, 
Bishop Chase was the man called in 
to do the duty there, in their critical 
condition. Their own bishop, after 
a painful ecclesiastical trial, had 
been indefinitely suspended from the 
exercise of his functions. 
the time, 


Some, at 
believed (as the Church 
found) that the bishop was 
justly chargeable with considerable 
personal improprieties. Others, many 
among the clergy, and I suppose a 
majority of the laymen, especially of 
men learned in the law and accus- 


court 
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tomed to weighing evidence, held 
that nothing material was made out 
against their bishop, and that fright 
and panic, merely upon the charge 
of some wrong-doing by their minis- 
terial leader, unconsciously swayed 
the mind of the court. One can 
readily see, in a church like the 
Episcopal Church in which a presby- 
ter is tried before a court made up of 
presbyters, and a bishop by bishops, 
they all are very jealous, as they 
ought to be, for the purity of their 
order, and without that training in 
cool weighing of testimony which lay 
judges possess,—we, I say, can see 
some ground in reason for the re- 
mark once written by a very distin- 
guished presbyter after an ecclesi- 
astical trial of a clergyman for some 
wrong-doing charged, ‘‘ If I am ever 
charged with any wrong behavior I 
waive wholly my right to trial before 
my peers, before men of my own 
order. Let me be tried by a court 
of Christian laymen. A group of the 
best clergy in the world will try a 
man for being suspected, and convict 
him for being tried!”’ 

Among these distressed, half dis- 
tracted people of York the 
bishop of New Hampshire walked 
up and down on various occasions, 
during more than three years. For 
at each new yearly need, they, with 
one mind turned anew to him. He 
was a man who knew how to mind 
his own business and to let the busi- 
ness of other folk alone. Rarely 
could the pure gold of such a habit 
shine out more brightly than there it 
shone. And Bishop Chase in these 
three years confirmed almost twice as 
many persons in New York as in all 
the diocese of New Hampshire in 
twenty-six years. And they of all 


New 
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opinions as to the painful case de- 
clared their diocese to be in a much 
better condition for Bishop Chase's 
coming among them. And the chief 
clergyman, perhaps, who promoted 
that trial of Bishop Onderdonk, was, 
later, one of the most active in seek- 
ing his restoration from the suspen- 
sion. Even to me kindness was 
shown in the city of New York, and 
help was extended in my earlier 
years, for the sake of my good and 
wise predecessor. 

And then, how meek he was, and 
of what beautiful humility always! 
Writing of his one long pastorate, 
that at Bellows Falls, he says, ‘‘At 
the beginning of my residence here 
the sum of five hundred dollars was 
proposed by the vestry as my salary. 
This sum, from that time to this, 
neither the parish has proposed to 
lessen nor I to increase. Though 
small, the kind providence of God 
has enabled me to live within it, and, 
indeed, to relinquish very large ar- 
rearages at different times. My re- 
ceipts have not averaged four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per year. To 
be economical without meanness, and 
liberal without profusion or extrava- 
gance, is a lesson which every min- 
ister of the gospel ought diligently to 
study.’’ 

Yet, exceedingly small as his sal- 
ary was, when called to go from his 
cure in Vermont to the charge of 
this diocese, the bishop-elect wrote 
this entry, ‘‘I have been a sad man 
from the moment this matter was an- 
nounced to me. I find my roots have 
run deep in this spot, and the pull- 
ing them up is dreadful. Too much 
for my own comfort hereafter ‘have I 
loved this flock, and too much have 
they loved and indulged me. 


Never, 
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never was a pastor more blessed, and 
few are the churches so united, con- 
sistent, faithful, prosperous, and 
happy. I never can look upon its 
like again.’’ And it paid four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars! Verily this 
godly minister was a man wise after 
that Scripture, ‘‘My son, seekest 
thou great things for thyself? Sees 
them not !”’ 

This leads me to call attention to 
the wonderful efficiency of Bishop 
Chase in living respectably on an ex- 
ceedingly narrow income. He was 
no celibate. Five or six children 
were reared under his roof. Two 
sons were sent to college. His bills 
were always promptly paid. In New 
Hampshire the entire salary, from 
parish and diocese, was nine hundred 
dollars (I think without a house). 
And he made it his. rule, strictly ad- 
hered to, to give to God just one 
tenth of this little income. And he 
left at his decease rather more, I be- 
lieve, than the accumulations of any 
private patrimony which he may 
have had, and of what remuneration 
he received from the diocese of New 
York. The exclamation to me of a 
distinguished rector in New York, 
who, with one child, found it hard to 
live upon his salary of ten thousand 
dollars and a house, was, ‘‘ He ought 
to be canonized for a worker of mira- 
cles.”’ 

I think he must have impressed 
himself with the sad truth, ‘‘ Promise 
was a pretty maid, but being poor 
she died unwed,’’ or, with that other 
out of old Fuller, ‘‘ He had catched 
a great cold had he had no other 
clothes to wear than the skin of a 
bear not yet killed.’’ I think that 
the bishop, both in things personal 
and in things of the Church, made a 
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pretty sharp distinction between ven- 
tures of presumption and what some 
good men name ‘‘ ventures of faith.’’ 
I am sure he would always go for- 
ward when the plain word from God 
was, Go forward! But he evidently 
remembered that when somebody at 
the Red Sea set out upon an unbid- 
den advance his ‘‘ chariots 
heavily when the wheels were off.’’ 
From all my observations I should 
think the bishop knew that faith 
won't pay a note at the bank, and 
that ix making promises, faith and 
funds go admirably together. 

To come back to salary and living, 
I really am ashamed to own that I 
can find no way to subsist in the sim- 
ple, frugal habits of my household, 
upon three times the salary furnished 
to Bishop Chase. 

And then the really large man, of 


whom I am to-night speaking, could, 
with his own hands, do almost every- 
thing. 


Of his skill in gardening and 
in the culture of trees I have said 
something. When they at Bellows 
Falls were furnishing the chapel of 
the church, the rector, with his own 
hands, made all the settees. And he 
was wont not seldom to send a friend 
some dainty bit of furniture by him- 
self wrought out. 

I have religiously striven, and 
have managed, to keep myself and 
the diocese out of debt, as Bishop 
Chase did. Alas! there is no one 
thing in all the world that I know 
how to do with my hands. 

I did formerly think that in one 
thing practical this very sagacious 
man had wrongly judged,—had, per- 
haps, been led astray by his love for 
the beautiful. When he erected the 
church in Claremont, which is of a 
very imposing interior, to relieve the 


drave - 
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otherwise rather blank, flat walls 
without, the frame was put on the 
outside of the walls. A _ shrewd 
countryman neighbor was one day in 
the village, and the bishop said: 
‘* Neighbor J., how do you like my 
new church?’’ ‘‘ Well, Neighbor 
Chase, I have been thinking that 
when the Almighty made animals he 
did pretty wisely fo put the skin out- 
side of the bones.”’ 

But no serious harm coming to the 
fabric in these fifty years, probably 
the bishop in his plans was not far 
astray. 

One is moved, sometimes, to be 
sore grieved that locomotion by 
steam was ever devised, with the 
dirt, and the racket attendant there- 
upon, and the disfiguring of our fair 
landscapes; and to wonder whether 
Ruskin was not more a true prophet 
than painter or poet merely. Be this 
as it may, we cannot but in fairness 
acknowledge that the lot of one who, 
like me a kinsman after the flesh of 
that Wandering Jew, to whom the 
word always comes out of the very 
wind, ‘‘ Move on,’’ that such a man’s 
lot, say, is far easier than it was dur- 
ing the episcopate of Carlton Chase. 

It was on a ‘‘ change of ca7s,’’ in 
his later years, and not by stage, 
that the man aged and feeble was 
compelled to write in his diary: ‘‘I 
had the misfortune to fall on an icy 
platform to the serious injury and 
pain of several parts of my person.’’ 
This, however, was slight compared 
with that other accident by ‘‘ stage,”’ 
in which (as the admirable little 
Memorial volume, to which I am 
much indebted, tells us) ‘‘he was 
as effectually scalped as though 
he had fallen among Indians.’’ 
“The coach was overturned and fell 
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down the side of the mountain, roll- 
ing completely over.’’ His head 
‘‘coming in contact with the sharp 
corner of a rib in the roof,—his scalp 
was torn up and turned forward 
nearly over his eyes. He supposed 
himself fatally injured, and so an- 
nounced in a loud voice to his com- 


panion,’’ which, however, was aot * 


the case. 

But an evil thing as it is to be 
scalped and half frightened to death 
besides, what is even this by the side 
of that other calamity, to be com- 
pelled to leave one’s bed at dead of 
night, in the depth of winter and to 
come by stage all the way from 
Claremont to Concord, before ten or 
eleven o’clock, or else not to come at all 
during the day, and to do this dread- 
ful thing year after year always, and 
by a man never endued with health, 


and growing old besides! There can, 


I think, be small doubt that the 
adage of our childhood needs, in this 
bustling, noisy, nervous age, a little 
change, so as to read: “ Early to bed 
and /afe to rise’’ is the way to be 
healthy, wealthy, and wise. Alas, 
for those of us who have to change it 
in practise just the other way, and 
to make it ‘‘ Late to bed, and early 
to rise.’’ 

No, considerable as are the cares, 
and the really sore burdens now, and 
the causes of discouragement, it is a 
light thing to be bishop of New 
Hampshire to-day, in view of what 
it was when Carlton Chase came to 
the task fifty-five years ago. 

And how lonesome he must have 
been starting with his five hundred 
communicants in this great state, and 
eleven or twelve clergymen owning 
his jurisdiction. One thinks this 
man of God must have felt much as 
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‘*a sparrow that sitteth alone on the 
housetop,’’ both when he came here 
to his work, and all through his life. 
It took him ten or twelve years to 
stir his own puny Church to any 
missionary ideas, to any spirit of 
outgoing. 

It is true that before he died 
Bishop Chase saw his eleven clergy- 
men become twenty-two, and his 
five hundred communicant members 
about thirteen hundred. And St. 
Paul’s school had not only begun its 
blessed work, but had advanced far 
enough to comfort the good bishop's 
heart by letting him see what kind of 
a thing it was going on to be, and 
of what unspeakable benefit to this 
lean, cool diocese. 

So prudent, far-seeing the bishop 
was, he may have looked forward 
to these few fruits of his zeal and 
prayers, of his deep ploughing and 
faithful tillage, which I have been 
permitted to gather. His ten or 
eleven clergymen to begin with, and 
later twenty-two, increased to 
forty-five ; hundred, later 
thirteen or fourteen hundred, com- 
municants to about four thousand ; 
(spite of constant emigration), and 
our great helper, St. Paul’s school, 
grown from nothing up to eighty 
scholars in the bishop’s lifetime, and 
now to three hundred and fifty. 

When elected to the bishopric, my 
warden in Connecticut, a native of 
New Hampshire, was at first eager 
that I should come. 
he changed his mind. This was his 
comment: ‘‘ Plenty of work in New 
Hampshire needs to be done. You 
would go on well and pleasantly with 
the people. But you can get no re- 
sources with which to do it. There 
are no churchmen in New Hamp- 


are 
his five 


On reflection 
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The few who are there have n’t 
money. 


shire. 
any 

little 
away, 


The few who have a 
money didn’t get it to give 
but to keep. Wholly impos- 
sible you will find it to enkindle any 
interest, confidence, in New 
Hampshire, old and dried up, among 
your friends outside the state. They 
are asking you to go to sea in a boat 
without oars. That is asking too 
much of any man! You had 
stay where you are well off.’’ 
How doubly true was all this when 
the first bishop meekly took up the 
work! I thank God that he did. 
The bishop was not striking and 
very popular in his style of preach- 
ing. 


any 


best 


He was grave, argumentative, 
a good Thoughtful 
men were always glad to hear him. 

I am now to be quoting the words 
of another, because they do exactly 
express 


and teacher. 


my view: ‘* Bishop Chase 
was a man and a bishop of an an- 
tique mould. In him was no weak- 
Calm, 


tered, faithful, and true, of a grand 


ness, no littleness. self-cen- 
simplicity, he stood four square to 
every wind that blew.’’ This typi- 
cal best New Hampshire character, 
disciplined, ripened, mellowed by the 
grace of God’s Holy Spirit, is about 
as wholesome and as forceful, and as 
abiding as can anywhere be found, 

my friends of this New Hampshire 
Historical society. I testify to this 
the more freely, as I cannot lay claim 


to New Hampshire birth or ancestry 
niyself. 

One brief record more I desire to 
make, and then I am done. Our 
dear Dr. Shattuck, if living in this 
nineteeeth 
God, 


saint of 
Paul’s school, 
once carefully told me as if he much 
desired this to be known, that of the 
three reasons weighing much with 
him to determine New Hampshire to 
be the place of the school he meant 
to have, one was, that he here pos- 
sessed this property for a summer 
home. This came first. The third 
reason was the healthfulness of the 
climate, its vigor bringing character. 
(Nor had he seen that list, printed 
in newspapers three or four years 
of all towns in the United 
States having a population of ten 
thousand or more, as to their vital 
statistics,—having, as to lowest death- 
rate, at the very head of that list, 
‘*Concord, New Hampshire.”) The 
second determining reason, Dr. Shat- 


century a very 


founder of St. 


ago, 


tuck said, was his very high regard 
for Bishop Chase, as a wise, churchly, 


just, intelligent, peace-loving man, 


whom he much loved, and with 
whom he knew that all could go 
smoothly on. Iam glad to state this 
thus publicly, as I know Dr. Shat- 
tuck would wish me to do. 

And I will now, with thanks for 
patient attention, mercifully release 
you. 





CROSSING. 
By Elisabeth B. Hunt. 


Long, long ago; amid the summer bloom 
A woman twined her hair, 

A hundred glories vanished in the gloom, 
Slow creeping everywhere. 


The heavy-booted years from off her cheek, 
Had snatched away the rose, 

Had roughened it upon the highway bleak, 
As though with many blows. 


The woman’s glory in her eyes—no more; 
Nor in a sweet perfume— 

Bid shape her gesture and her song outpour, 
And give her laughter room. 


No massy brightness on her forehead lay, 
No mystery she twined, 

Nor any smiles with sunlight were at play, 
For fairy hands to bind. 


The threaded foam she twined, as though a blast 
Through all her locks had swept. 
She was a woman and her tears fell fast, 
The loss of youth she wept. 
Long, long ago! Now doth ambition soar, 
And gavels round it play, 
If locks are white; a rolling pompadour 
Sends all regret away. 


SOME QUEER PEOPLE I HAVE SEEN IN WASHINGTON. 


By Clarence Fohuson. 


HAVE seen many queer peo- but the chances are that few besides 
| ple in Washington. Queer strangers would turn their heads to 
people are so common there look afterhim. That great thorough- 
that they attract little atten- fare is so crowded with all classes 
tion. It is possible that by walking and kinds of humanity, from the fa- 
on his hands on Pennsylvania avenue mous statesman to the crippled beg- 
during the middle of the day a man _ gar, that what would attract a crowd 
might attract some passing remark, anywhere else is there almost, if not 
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All climes and 
nations of the earth contribute to the 
cosmopolitan character of Pennsyl- 
vania avenue. Nevertheless, from 
one cause and another, my attention 
has been drawn, from time to time, 
to several freaks who were seemingly 
lost in the varied throng as it strag- 
gled slowly along the broad sidewalk. 


quite, commonplace. 


When I first came to Washington 
I noticed a curious looking man who 
spent most of his time sitting on the 
low wall which surrounds the Capi- 
tol grounds, and who had no appar- 
ent occupation except to eat peanuts. 
I probably passed him daily for three 
weeks before I really began to ob- 
serve his peculiarities, but the con- 
tented manner in which he munched 
his peanuts at last appealed to my 
heart, reminding me of the circus 
days of my boyhood. To tell the 
truth I have the 
fondness for going to circuses and 
eating peanuts while my legs grow 
numb from hanging over the edge of 
the board seat. Hence I felt a strong 
sympathy for this strange looking 
gentleman and paid more and more 
attention to him as I continued to 
pass and repass him, and as he con- 
tinued to eat his peanuts. Next, af- 
ter remarking his appetite for pea- 
nuts, I noticed that he wore a singu- 
lar suit of clothes, the coat of which 
buttoned: closely from his chin to his 
ankles, the buttons only about an 
inch and a half apart, while its skirts 
spread out somewhat like the skirts 
of the infamous ‘‘ Yaller Kid’’ of 
modern journalism. In color it was 
a bluish gray, and strongly suggested 
the uniform of some eleemosynary 
institution. His head coyering was 


never outgrown 


a sort of cross between a hat and a 
cap, and being of the same material 
as the coat confirmed in my mind the 
suspicion that its wearer was an in- 
mate of a home for the aged or some- 
thing of thatkind. Next I noticed the 
peculiar formation of his head, which 
began with a very acute angle at the 
crown, ran at the back in an almost 
perpendicular line to the nape of his 
neck, and in front proceeded at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees to 
the tip of his very long nose, thence 
extending by a reverse angle to the 
end of his receding chin. I specu- 
lated much on his status in a desul- 
tory way, and finally concluded that 
some asylum for feeble minded had 
adopted the peculiar style of uniform 
which he wore. And still he sat 
there on that fence, day after day, 
week after week, month after month, 
in fair weather or foul, munching his 
peanuts and throwing the shells on 
the tesselated walk. He seemed to 
be a sort of fixture, like the Peace 
monument or the Goddess on the 
dome of the capitol. One day after 
the weeks and months had rolled in- 
to years, and no solution to the old 
gentleman’s identity had been found, 
John Walker and I were sitting in 
the Committee room busily at work, 
when the door opened without warn- 
ing knock, someone stepped across 
the threshold, and a high staccato 
voice began to extol the qualities of 
a book. I looked up somewhat 
startled by the sudden outburst of 
eloquence, and there stood my elee- 
mosynary institution in full uniform, 
talking like a dam giving way. I 
glanced over at Walker, who, com- 
pletely stupefied by the outpour, sat 
with one hand poised in air as if ar- 
rested while on its way to the key- 
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board of his typewriter, his eyes dis- 
tended, and his lower jaw sagging 
down toward his breast. Then, in 
another second, that eleemosynary 
institution was in the corridor with 
the door closed behind him, but he 
continued his story about the book 
volubility, 

through 


his 
the 
vaulted halls until they were swal- 
After that I 
looked on him with even greater in- 


with undiminished 


shrill tones ringing 
lowed up in distance. 


terest than before, but it was the in- 
terest of dread instead of curiosity. 
He still occupies the old favorite 
perch on the fence, still munches his 
peanuts, and would doubtless be glad 
to work off one of his books on any 
from 


visitor New Hampshire who 


may be curious to see and hear him. 

One of the queerest of the queer 
characters about Washington is “ The 
Lieutenant,”’ 
from New Hampshire. 


who came originally 


‘* The Lieu- 
is a veteran of both the 
and the Rebellion wars, 


and was so seriously wounded in the 


tenant’’ 
Mexican 


head in one of the battles of the lat- 
ter that he has not been quite right 
there since. He is a genial, harmless 
old gentleman, but his wheels run 
strangely, and not all of them in the 
same direction 
His pension is not so large as he 


at the same time. 
thinks it ought to be, and he has ap- 
pealed many times to the secretary of 
the almost 
every congressman whom he can get 
to listen to him. 
afraid lest he should die before his 
case is settled rightly, because in that 
event he is certain that the govern- 
With 


is con- 


interior, as well as to 


He is very much 


ment would drop to pieces. 
this fear in his mind, he 
strained to constantly attempt to get 
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with ‘‘the Chief 
as he calls the president, 
and he undoubtedly feels that the 
fate of the Republic hangs trembling 


an interview Ex- 


ecutive,”’ 


in the balance, depending as it does 
on the uncertain life of a single man, 
In addi- 
tion to his legal lore, which he is 


and he no longer young. 


ever ready to pour out on the slight- 
est provocation, ‘‘ The Lieutenant "’ 
has worked out some abstruse prob- 
which I 
vainly tried to understand, although 


lems in astronomy, have 
(and 
would have devoted a much longer 
time to had him to 


do so) explaining his theories and 


he patiently spent an hour 


me I allowed 


I have 
i 


Lieutenant,’’ but I do not yet com- 


mathematical elaborations. 
had many long sieges with 


prehend either his law or his astron- 
omy. He seems to spend about all 
of his time wandering about the cor- 
ridors of the capitol, with his pen- 
sion case, his law opinions, and his 
astronomical problems in a leather 
satchel, which he carries by means of 
neck. 
plained to me that he always carried 


a strap around his He ex- 
these precious articles with him be- 
cause an attempt was once made to 
rob him of them, and he is satisfied 
that the attempt was the result of a 
conspiracy against him hatched in 
HIGH QUARTERS. ‘ The Lieu- 
tenant’’ is known by all the attaches 
about the capitol, and none of them 
ever interferes with the white haired, 
white bearded old gentleman, but he 
is allowed to roam at will, and save 
the His 
plug hat, once shiny, his leathern 


country in his own way. 
satchel, and his patriarchal beard are 
familiar figures about the city, and 
they will be missed when, in the not 


distant future, ‘‘ The Lieutenant’”’ 
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answers the last roll-call and goes to 
that country where law and astron- 
omy will trouble him no more. 

As I was walking up Pennsylvania 


avenue one afternoon I noticed a 
bootblack who seemed to be looking 
the 


away at a pair of boots. 


as he scrubbed 
At first I 
paid little heed to him, taking it for 
granted that the peculiar position of 


up to heavens 


his head was merely a harmless idi- 
osyncrasy, but some days later I saw 
that he looked up of the 
formation of his which 


because 
neck, ex- 
tended back at right angles to his 
thus 


toward the skies. 


body, and his face 


Of course I sym- 


brought 


pathized with him, and many times 
thought what an awfully hard life he 
must lead, with his infirmity and his 
that he 

and I 


poverty. It seemed to me 


must brood on his trouble, 


pictured him as continually unhappy, 
if not 


morose. But one evening I 
met him on his way home after his 
day’s work was finished. His box 
was slung across his shoulder, and 
he was swinging along at a rapid 
pace, whistling ‘*‘ Annie Rooney ”’ as 
happily and as blithely as though his 
neck was like other people’s and he 
did not have to stand on his head to 
see when the boots he polished were 
properly ‘‘shined up.’’ As I passed 
hailed 
him, and in reply he sung out rol- 


along, wondering, a friend 
lickingly, ‘‘ Just had four glasses of 
beer, and going to have two more,”’ 
and continued on his way blowing 
flakes of beer- 
He looked 


Annie Rooney and 


froth high into the air. 
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queerer than he did while polishing 
boots, but somehow my sympathy for 
him has since been on the wane. 
Another character whom I once 
noticed was a rather ordinary look- 
ing man save for one thing. He had 
a monstrously big head, which was 
strongly accentuated by a soldier cap. 
From this I concluded that he was 
proud of his deformity, so one day I 
asked him what size of hat he wore. 
He told me that no size made would 
be large enough for him, and he had 
to have his hats, or rather caps, made 
to order. Then he went on to tell 
me his story. He was nobody in 
particular, he said, except ‘‘the man 
with the big head.’’ He was fa- 
mous for that throughout the medi- 
cal world, and had been examined by 
doctors galore, all of whom looked 
wise, and declared that he could not 
live many years. Finally he told me 
doctors made a 
written contract with him that they 
should have his head after he died, 
the consideration on their part being 
that they should pay him an amount 
per week during his lifetime suffi- 
cient for his support. At the time 
I talked with him two of the doctors 
had died, while the big-headed man 
was in the best of health, and chuck- 
lingly told me that he intended to 
outlive the third. I do 
whether he has or not. 


three Washington 


not know 

I have not 
seen him for a long time, but I have 
little doubt that the doctor, if living, 
is heartily sick of the contract which 
compels him to pay my big-headed 
friend a handsome income. 





CRUMBS. 
By Moses Gage Shirley. 


Some little birds come to my door 
In winter time—a half a score— 
And flit their wings and sit and sing 
For crumbs I daily to them fling. 


And musing of them oft I think 

Do we, with what we eat and drink 
And have to wear, appreciate 

Our blessings, be they small or great ? 


One Is sson from the birds I read, 
Which all might profitably heed : 
Though much or little to us comes 
We should be thankful for the crumbs. 


HON. LEWIS W. CLARK. 


Lewis W. Clark, born in Barnstead, August 19, 1828, died in Manchester, 
May 28, 1900. 

Judge Clark was born on a farm and spent his early life in farm labor, but 
aspiring to the legal profession he secured a liberal education, graduating from 
Dartmouth college in 1850, having commenced the study of law before graduation 
and continuing the same during the next two years, while he was principal of 
Pittsfield academy. 

He was admitted to the bar in September, 1852, and practised several years 
in Pittsfield, also representing the town in the legislature two years, but removed 
to Manchester before the outbreak of the Civil War where he ever after had his 


home. Here he became a member of the famous firm of Morrison, Stanley & 
Clark, the late Hon. George W. Morrison and Clinton W. Stanley, later also a 
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justice of the supreme court, being his partners. ‘This firm was for several years 
the most noted in the state, combining a stronger array of talent than any law 
firm in New Hampshire. Subsequently he was for a time in partnership with the 
late Henry H. Huse. 

In 1872 he was appointed by Governor Weston attorney-general of the state, 
bringing to the position a measure of ability, and a special fitness comparing 
favorably with the most eminent of the line of distinguished lawyers who had 
previously filled that high position in which he remained four years, when he was 
removed for partisan reasons. About a year later he was appointed an associate 
justice of the supreme court, and served in that capacity with distinction until 
May, 1898, when, upon the death of Chief Justice Carpenter, he was made chief 
justice, holding the position, however, only until the August following, when on 
account of age limitation he was compelled to retire from the bench. A few 
months later he was appointed referee in bankruptcy by the United States court, 
which position he held at the time of his death. 

Politically Judge Clark was an earnest Democrat, and did faithful service for 
his party. He was the Democratic nominee for congress in the old Second 
district in two campaigns during the war and reconstruction period, and was 
chairman of the Democratic State Committee in 1871, when James A. Weston was 
elected governor by the legislature. In religion he was a zealous and loyal mem- 
ber of the Baptist church, and was long a leading spirit in the maintenance of 
the McAuley Mission in Manchester. 

He married, in 1852, Helen H. Knowlton of Pittsfield, by whom he is sur- 
ived, with two children, Mary Helen and John Lew Clark. 


ALFRED E. EMERY, M. D 


Dr. Alfred E. Emery of Penacook, born in Concord, April 21, 1841, son of 
Isaac and Eliza D. (Eastman) Emery, died at the Margaret Pillsbury hospital, 
May 23, 1g0o. 

He was educated .at the Concord High School, Franklin academy, and New 
Hampton institute. He studied medicine with the late Dr. Charles P. Gage of 
Concord, and attended lectures at the Harvard and Vermont Medical schools, 
receiving his diploma from the latter in 1865. 

Meanwhile he had been appointed acting assistant surgeon in the United 
States navy, March 28, 1863. His first service was on the hospital ship, Red 
Rover. Later he was attached to the North Atlantic squadron on the U. S. S. 


Keystone State. We resigned February 9, 1865, after serving twenty-three 
months. 


He immediately settled in Penacook for the practice of his profession, but 
in 1866 went to Wilton, Conn., where he remained thirteen years, returning in 
1879 to Penacook, where he lived until his death, enjoying a wide practice and 
establishing a high reputation for professional skill, especially in surgery. 

He joined the New Hampshire Medical society in 1865, and belonged also to 
the Center District Medical society, and the Connecticut Medical society. He 
had been physician to the New Hampshire state prison, a member of the United 
States Pension Examining Board, and assistant city physician. 
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He. was prominent in the Knights of Honor, being one of the grand officers 
for this state, and was a member of the Masonic fraternity. 

He served as a member of the Concord board of aldermen under Mayor 
Cogswell, and was for a number of years a member of the board of education 
in District No. 20. 

HON. GEORGE L. BALCOM. 


George Lewis Balcom, long one of the most prominent citizens of Claremont, 
died in that town on May 13. 


Mr. Balcom was a native of Sudbury, Mass., a son of Jonas and Mary Balcom. 


born October 9, 1819. His parents removed to Lowell when he was quite young, 


where he first attended school. Subsequently he studied at Westminster academy, 
and entered Harvard college at sixteen. After completing his college studies he 
engaged in mercantile life in Boston, and subsequently in Philadelphia where he 
was united in marriage with Miss Anna West, October 20, 1845. 

Subsequently he became bookkeeper for the firm of Gilson, Smith & Co., at 
Proctorsville, Vt., and was soon after admitted as a member of the firm. con- 
tinuing several years; but in 1857 he disposed of his interest and bought a woolen 
mill in Claremont. which he operated nearly up to the time of his death, taking 
a strong interest all the while in public affairs. 

He was a Republican in politics, and during his residence in Vermont was for 
three terms a member of the legislature of that state. He also represented Clare- 
mont in the New Hampshire legislature in 1883-’84, and was a member of the 
state senate in 1889—'90. In religion he was an Episcopalian, and was conspicu- 
ous in church affairs in the New Hampshire diocese. 

Mr. Balcom was a lover of books and a thorough student, having one of the 
finest private libraries in the state. He is survived by a son, William S., and two 
grandchildren. His remains were taken to Philadelphia for interment beside his 
wife, who died in 1881. 

JOHN L. SPRING. 


John L. Spring, born in Newport, January 13, 1830, died in Lebanon, May 29, 
1900. 

In early life Mr. Spring was a mill operative and an overseer at Salmon 
Falls. Subsequently he studied law with Woodman & Wentworth of Dover, and 
was admitted to the bar at Manchester in 1860. He commenced practice in 
Wilton, but removed soon after to Milford, where he remained nine years, remov- 
ing to Lebanon in 1870, where he lived until his death, and where his professional 
career was highly successful. 

Mr. Spring was a Republican in politics and active in public affairs. He had 
served as selectman, moderator, supervisor, as a member of the school board, and 
as a member of the legislature of 1891, 1893, and 1895. He was an active 
member and vice-president of the American Bar Association, and had also been, 
for several years, president of the New Hampshire Board of Trade. He was a 
prominent Mason, and particularly conspicuous as an Odd Fellow, having been 
grand master and grand patriarch, and a member of the Sovereign Grand Lodge. 

March 5, 1856, he married Ellen M., daughter of William Fountain of Moriah, 
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N. Y., and four children were born to them: Arthur L., born February 25, 1857; 
Clarence W., born, April 15, 1859; Carrie M., born October 28, 1860; and 
John R., born December 16, 1875, all of whom are living. 


HON. JONATHAN M. TAYLOR. 


Jonathan M. Taylor, a prominent citizen of Sanbornton, well known through- 
out the state, died at his home in that town May 31. 

Mr. Taylor was the sixth son of Thomas and Sarah E. (Jewett) Taylor, born 
in Sanbornton, September 21, 1822. He enjoyed limited educational privileges, 
and in early life learned the trade of a blacksmith, which he continued to pursue, 
along with agriculture, nearly up to the time of his death. He was possessed 
of sound judgment and great native ability, which, with his strict integrity, gave 
him in high degree the confidence of his townsmen whom he served in various 
capacities. Politically he was a Democrat, and was for more than forty years 
chairman of the town committee of his party. He served seventeen years as town 
clerk, and also as selectman, moderator, postmaster, representative, and county 
commissioner. He was a member of the state senate in 1883-84, and twice the 
Democratic nominee for councilor in the Third district. 

He was also prominent in agricultural affairs and an active member of the 
Patrons of Husbandry, having been many years treasurer of the State grange. In 
religion he was a Congregationalist. . 

Mr. Taylor was united in marriage, November 19, 1846, with Miss Huldah 
Lane of Sanbornton, who died April 22, 1890, leaving three daughters, Sarah, wife 
of Rev. George W. Patten of Peterborough, Carrie P., who has resided at home, 
and Mary H., wife of H. J. L. Bodwell of Sanbornton. 


GEORGE B. FRENCH. 


George Bradbury French, long a leading merchant of Portsmouth, died at 
his home in that city, May 24, after an extended illness, at the age of seventy-one 
years, having been born in Rye, May 11, 1828. 

He was a son of Bradbury C. and Mary French, his parents removing to 
Portsmouth during his early youth where he attended school several years, and 
thence to Nottingham, his education being completed at Northwood academy. 

In 1849 he worked his passage to California, where he remained two years. 
On his return he opened a country store at Newcastle, but soon removed to Ports- 
mouth, where in 1860 he purchased the dry-goods business of Allen & Paine, and 
soon built up an extensive trade which in time became the largest in that line in 


the state, occupying over thirty thousand square feet of floor space and employing 
thirty clerks. 


Politically Mr. French was an earnest Democrat. He represented Newcastle 
and Ward 2, Portsmouth, in the legislature, and was the Democratic nominee for 
Councilor in the First district in 1896. In religion he was an Episcopalian, and 
was for many years a warden of St. John’s church, Portsmouth. He had been 
a member of St. John’s Lodge, No. 1, A. F. & A. M., of Portsmouth, for nearly 
forty-two years. 


November 11, 1852, he married Louise Yeaton of Newcastle, by whom he had 
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three sons, only one, George E. French, a partner in his business, surviving with 
his mother. 
REV. E. G. PARSONS. 


Rev. E. G. Parsons, a native of Westport, Me., born May 15, 1813, died at his 
home in Derry, April 25, 1900. 


Mr. Parsons graduated from Bowdoin college in 1833, and was the last sur- 


vivor of his class. He graduated at the Bangor (Me.) Theological seminary in 
D> > Sb d 


1837, and was ordained pastor of the Congregational church at Freeport, Me., the 
same year. He held this pastorate fourteen years, when he resigned to become 
pastor of the Congregational church in Derry, in which position he remained till 
1869, when he became principal of Pinkerton academy in that town, filling the 
position three years. He was subsequently, for ten years, principal of Dummer 
academy at Byfield, Mass., resigning and returning to Derry in 1882, where he 
resided till death. He had served forty-seven years as a trustee of Pinkerton 
academy, and as president of the board since 1882. He married, first, Caroline 
Mellon Nye, of Freeport, Me., who died January 1, 1862, and, second, Sarah 
Dana McMillan of Danville, Vt. 


JOHN E. MCDUFFEE. 


John Edgar McDuffee, son of Franklin and Mary (Hayes) McDuffee, born in 
Rochester, September 8, 1863, died in that « ity March 25, 1g00. 

Mr. McDuffee entered the class of 1883 in the Chandler Scientific school at 
Dartmouth, pursuing his studies for two years, when failing health compelled his 
abandonment of the same. From boyhood he was greatly devoted to music, and 
he finally devoted his attention to the same almost entirely, many of his com- 
positions being received with great favor, and his leadership in musical circles in 
that section of the state being generally recognized. He was unmarried, and is 
survived by his mother and one brother. 


REV. HIRAM HOUSTON. 


Rev. Hiram Houston, a native of the town of Acworth, eighty-two years of age, 
a brother of the late George Houston of that town, died April 8, in the city of 
Washington, though his home for some years past had been in Dorchester, Mass. 
He was a prominent Congregational clergyman for many years and had held pas- 
torates at Orland, Sandy Point, Deer Isle, and Wells, Me. 


HON. E. KNOWLTON FOGG. 


E. Knowlton Fogg, postmaster of Lynn, Mass., died at his home in that city, 
April 21. He was a native of the town of Northwood, born October 24, 1837. 
He had served in the Massachusetts legislature two years, was an alderman in 
1890, and mayor of Lynn in 1891. He was a prominent Odd Fellow, Mason, and 
Knight of Labor. 
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The First National Bank, 


CONCORD, N. H., 
Transacts a general banking business. 
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The Concord Safe Deposit Vaults, 
With the First National Bank, 
Have for rent Safes, Deposit Boxes, and Storage space. 


The Union Guaranty Savings Bank 


Allows interest on savings deposits at the rate of 3 1-2 
per cent per annum. 


COR. MAIN AND DEPOT STREETS, CONCORD, N. H. 
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MOUNTAINS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
Will be sent upon receipt of 6 cents for each book. 
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Illustrated descriptive pamphlets (containing 
complete maps) have been issued under the 

following titles. and wil! be mailéd upon receipt 
of 2¢ in stamps for each book ‘on application to 
Passenger Department. Boston. 


ALL ALONG SHORE, 
AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 
LAKES AND STREAMS. 
FISHING AND HUNTING, 
MERRIMACK VALLEY. 
LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG. ae 
THE MONADNOCK REGION. TS 
LAKE SUNAPEE., 
SOUTHEAST NEW HAMPSHIRE. 4,50 Summer ourist Book giving list of 
SOUTHWEST NEW HAMPSHIRE. fous: and rates. hole! and boarding house list. 
CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS. 270 other valuable information, free. 
VALLEY OF THE CONNECTICUT 1 J Wines 
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Che Chadbourne 
Studio R RRR 


Occupying three floors,—over 


5,400 square feet floor space. 


Stock House and Headquarters for 
Amateur Photographers. 


Dealers in Cameras, Lenses, Plates, Films, 
Chemicals, and General Supplies. 


mjUR stock includes all the new and fresh things as they 

come out, and our plates, films, and paper are guaranteed 

to be always fresh,—a feature that good workers will ap- 
preciate. 

We are operating the finest equipment in northern New England 

in making enlargements from small negatives, and our prices are the 


same as are quoted in Boston. Every one who owns a camera has 
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at least ove negative that would yield a pleasing enlargement. Why 
not send us one of yours as a trial order? 

We have lately combined with our business the one so long 
located at Main and Centre streets, known as the Ground Floor 
Studio, and all negatives made by S. A. Bowers or his successors in 
that location are now our property, and former patrons of these gen- 
tlemen are invited to visit our studio, where our larger facilities for 
business insure prompt and satisfactory service. 

We give personal attention to sittings for new pictures, and make 


a specialty of children’s portraits. 


98 North Main St. Opposite State House, 
CONCORD, N. H. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL at the NarionaL 
from July 9th to August 31st. 
us at that time. 


OUR ROOMS are large, cool, 


SCHOOL OF 


BUSINESS will be in session 


Make your arrangements now to be with 


and well lighted, and are better furnished than 


those of any other business school in the East. 
OUR TEACHERS are the very best that money can secure, and they take a 
personal interest in each and every student, thus insuring rapid progress. 
CAN YOU AFFORD to go through life without the knowledge which may be 


had by attending this institution ? 


It certainly would not pay you to 


remain in ignorance of those things which every true American should 
know in order to do business as business should be done. 


The Largest and Best Business Schoot in New Hampshire. 


Catalogue, Circulars, and Specimen of Penmanship, Free. 


E. L. GLICK, Prop’r. 
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50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave Marks 
DesicNs 
Copyricuts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and descri ~_~ may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. C jounaeunnion- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weeklr. J.argest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year: four months. $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & C0,361roadway. New York 


F St., Washington, D. C 


For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the guims, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrh@a. Twenty 
five cents a bottle 


A limited number of bound volumes, XVIII 
to XXVII, are offered for sale at $1.25 per vol. 
Prompt delivery, postpaid, guaranteed. 


Concord, N. H. 


THE GRANITE MONTHLY CO. 


Cor. Main and Depot Sts., Concord, N. H. 
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“sc? THE CONNECTICUT MAGAZINE, » 


A» POPULAR 
ILLUSTRATED) 
MONTHLY 


v 
v 
wv 
A Sample Copy cf w 
Ww 
v 
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col the popular illustrated monthly 
os to Connecticut, will be sent 
EE to any address on receipt Y 
4 


N of one cent Aes eSaee. 


eFREE—Picturesque Connecticut $ v 


A handsome 32-page book published by ine 


connection Magazine Co., presenting a col- 
lection of Connecticut views that is “seldom S 
, equalled. Write us for particulars as to how to 

@ ptai ait. THE CONNECTICUT MAGAZINE, & 
\ HARTFORD. CONN 


THE GRANITE MONTHLY, 
A NEW HAMPSHIRE MAGAZINE, 


Devoted to History, Literature, 


and State 


Bie graphy, 
Progress. 


n: $2.00 per year; $1.50 if paid in advance; 


20 cents per copy. 


THe GRANITE MONTHLY Co., Concoron, N. H. 
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A druggist in Syracuse, N. Y., says that Ripans Tabules are especially valuable 
for curing habitual constipation, and suggests that that poiut Gught to be brought out 
conspicuously in ali the advertisements of this remedy. He sells Ripans Tabules to 
many theatrical folks and to traveling men, his store being located near the El: tel 
Candee, where most of these people stop. Among his customers is a local life iusu- 
rance agent, who had been in the habit of buying some kind of pill for his wife, with 
unsatisfactory results, till the druggist recommended the Tabules. Upon being ap- 
pealed to for her opinion of Ripans Tabules, the agent's wife said: ‘* I have used them 
with good success in indigestion and constipation, and can highly recommend them.” 


Anew style packet yt RIPANS TABULES ina paper carton (without glass) is now forsaleat some 
drug stores—FOR FIV CENTS is low-priced sort is intended for the poor and the economical. One dozen 
of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had by mail by sending forty cight cents to the Ripaws CHEMICAL 
Company, No. 10 Spruce Street, New } ork—or a single carton (TEN TABULES) will be seat fur five cents. 
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GRANT, /ENTALY 


IN THIS NUMBER... 
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HON. FRANK D. CURRIER 


By H. H. Metcalf. /llusts 
THE UNITARIAN MOVEMENT IN LITTLETON . 
By Jane Hobart Tuttle. /lJustrated. 
WOMEN’S CLUBS IN FRANKLIN 
By Mary A. Rowell. /llustrated 
THE DESTRUCTIVE TENT CATERPILLARS 
By Clarence Moores Weed. J//lustrated. 
THE AWAKENING OF A TOWN . 
By Richard Pattee. /llustrated 


BISHOP CARLTON CHASE 


By Rt. Rev. W. W. Niles, D. D. 


CONCORD PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
Magazine. pe &: i+ 





NESMT 190° STYLES. 


PRESCOTT 
» PIANOS ... 


—_ > 


ARE NOTED FOR 


QUALITY OF TONE, BEAUTY OF CASE, 
ELEGANT FINISH, AND DURABILITY. 


wou wwvill Like a Prescott 


Because the tone is both sweet and briliant. 


Wou can Afford a Prescott 


Because the terms are easy and prices are reasonable. 


You wvill Buy a Prescott 


As soon as you are fully aware of its merits. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS IN NEARLY NEW PIANOS. 
Our new Catalogue gives you further information. Write for one, or call at factory, 
1ISi North Main Street, 


PRESCOTT PIANO COMPANY, 


BOSTON WAREROOMS, 37 BOYLSTON ST. PIANOS TO RENT. CONCORD, N. H. 
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[Remford Printing Company 








Telephone 15-3. 
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(THE RUMFORD PRESS), 


Successors to the Republican Press Association), 


CONCORD, 


Book, Catalogue, and Miscellaneous Printing, Half-tone Engraving, Zinc 


> 


Etching, Designing, Electrotyping, Book Binding, Paper 
Ruling, Blank-book Making. 


Ye Le Le 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED AND SAMPLES SUBMITTED UPON 


APPLICATION. 


Ye Ye Le 


wv e have the only completely appointed photo-engraving department in the state and 


the only electrotype foundry, and our facilities for doing all classes of printing promptly and at low 


prices are unsurpassed in New England. 














Dr. Humphreys’ 


/ Specifics act directly upon the disease, 
without exciting disorder in other parts 
of the system. They Cure the Sick. 


NO. CURES, PRICES- 
1—Fevers, Congestions, Infammations. .25 


2—Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic... .25 
3—Teething, Colic, Crying,Wakefulness .25 
4—Diarrhea, of Children or Adults.. -25 
7—Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis x 25 
S—Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache. .25 





9—Headache, Sick Headache, Vertigo. .25 
10—Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Weak Stomach.25 
11—Suppressed or Painful Periods.... .25 


12—Whites, Too Profuse Periods nose 
13—Croup, Laryngitis, Hoarseness...... .25 
14—Salt Rheum, Erysipelas.Eruptions.. .25 
15—Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains...... .25 
16—Malaria, Chills, Fever and Ague . 25 
19—Catarrh, Influenza, Cold in the Head .25 
20—W hooping-Cough .................... .25 


27—Kidney Diseases ................-.++- -25 
28—Nervous Debility.. ................... 1.00 
30—Urinary Weakness, Wetting Bed... .25 
77—Grip, Hay Fever ; 25 


Dr. Humphreys’ Manual of all Diseases at your 
Druggists or Mailed Free 

Sold by druggists. or sent on pooes of price. 
a ial ed. Co., Cor. William & John Sts., 
New York 


33333222 3333323333333393399: 
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Rumford Printing Co., 


CONCORD, N. H., 


Printers, 
Engravers, 
Electrotypers, 
.. «- Binders, 


ALL UNDER ONE ROOF. 
ee 


THE MOST COMPLETE PLANT 
«» « NORTH OF BOSTON. 


a 
Fair Prices. 
Perfect Work. . Improved Machinery. 
Prompt Delivery. 









Chree of a Rind 


beat two pairs, but one pair of 


Sidwell Braces 


beats two pairs of any other make. 


It’s in the “graduated” cord ends— 
Elastic in places for comfort; 
Non-elastic in places for durability. 








Ask yourfurfiisher fort he “‘ Endwell,” or send soc. 
for a sample pair postpaid. Cheaper model, the 
“C..S.C.”"forese. Scarf fastenerfree, for yourfur- 
nisher’snameifhe does not keep ‘* Endwell Braces.” 


CHESTER SUSPENDER Co. 
Decatur Ave., Roxbury Crossing, Mass. 






IMBALL’S 





..9 LUDIO 








ESTABLISHED 1860. 


Platinum Studies... 


ww Of choice bits of New Hampshire 
scenery, with artistic frames, make a 
very beautiful gift for an absent friend.w 











Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Zoncord, I). H. 




















